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Everything in its ‘‘ To everything there is a season.’’ 


Sensen and to every season there is a pur- 


pose and a work. Summer is best in summer time, 
and Winter in winter time. Let us welcome and 
improve the heat of summer while it is here, as bet- 
ter for us and for others than any other temperature 
or influence could be at this tithe. The question is 
not whether it is what we like best, but whether it is 
what God knows to be best for us. Have we any 
doubt on that point ? 


a 


Duty to Our Best God speaks to men through the 
Judgment —_ powers he has given them. A con- 
secrated judgment is one of the means which God 
8ives us to help us through our difficulties. If, after 


having ‘decided a question, future developments 
make our decision seem to have been a mistake, let 
us not reproach ourselves. Did we decide according 
to all the best light that we could get? If so, we ought 
not to have decided otherwise, no matter what the 
results may be. The best that we can do with such 
mistakes is to learn by them. 


a. 


No Place for Distrust It is better to suffer harm from 

in Love over-trust in a friend than to have 
distrust or doubt of a friend lest one should suffer 
harm. There is no happiness, and no safety, in 
friendship or in business, where doubt is. Love and 
doubt cannot dwell together. The apostle of love 
says, $‘ There is no fear in love; but perfect love 
casteth out fear.’’ Lord Bacon, from the more 
practical side of life, declares : ‘‘ Suspicions amongst 
thoughts are like bats amongst birds : they ever flyby 
twilight. Certainly they are to be repressed, or, at 
the’ least, well guarded ; for they cloud the mind, 
they lose friends, and they check business.’’ Let 
us be children of the light, in our love and trust. 


oe 
Concerning Not all that comes from an author- 
Authority ity is authoritative. In weighing 


the opinions of a specialist it is important to distin- 
guish between real and honorary authority. Few men 
have achieved authority in one department of knowl- 
edge, without having more or less general authority 
conferred upon them by the world in honor of their 
achievement. But honorary authority is of as uncer- 
tain value as an honorary degree. Because a man is 
qualified to speak on one point it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he is qualified to speak on other 
points ; it sometimes follows that he isnot. A scien- 
tist may speak with authority concerning a material 
fact, but, as a scientist, he can speak only as a lay- 
man concerning a spiritual truth. We need to guard 
against the temptation to place too much stress upon 
the lay opinions of men whose expert opinions have 
been especially helpful to us. 
O.. 

Relative Value of the {tis well to test theory by practice. 

Lesese elge If the two do not bear each other 
out, there is room for possible improvement in one 
or the other. Week by week the readers of The 
Sunday School Times are offered a wealth of material 
upon the International Lessons, in the way of analy- 
sis, critical, exegetical, and homiletical comment, and 
practical application of Bible teachings, adapted for 
all ages and conditions. It is not thought or hoped 
that any one teacher, pastor, superintendent, or 
pupil, will attempt to read and digest all of the les- 
son matter in any one issue of the paper. It is for 
each one to select, from the exhaustive bill of fare 
thus provided, what is best suited to his own needs 
Yet the Editor would be glad to have 


personal testimony from his readers as to the value 


and work. 


and helpfulness of each of the regular departments 
among the lesson pages of The Sunday School Times. 


He therefore asks all who will, to send him word, on 
a postal card, as to which one or more of these lesson 
articles the reader values most, in preparation for 


the weekly lesson. If several are to be named, it 


would be well to place first the article most valued, 
and let the others follow in their order of helpfulness. 
Those who send this*information will also be confer- 
ring a favor if they will state their position in 
church or Sunday-school,—whether pupil, teacher, 


superintendent, or pastor. The sooner this request 


is responded to, the greater will be the service done 
in the line desired. 


CA 
New Every Morning 


HERE are few sources of suffering like that of 
monotony. To have day follow day in a weari- 
some iteration of experiences that have lost interest 
for us, is to have life reduced to a low level of dulled 
pain. Probably to this is due the excess of farmers 
and their wives and daughters amiong the insane in 
America. To this, no doubt, is due the flight of 
the farmers’ sons from the uninteresting routine of 
country life to the stir, movement, and fariety of the 
city. One such declares that his childhood was full 
of an irrepressible weariness during the years he 
spent in an isolated farmhouse. He found himself 
wishing that something would happen, if only it were 
the house to burn down, so that, he might find a 
break in the dull procession of events that awoke no 
feeling in his mind. 

Now the burden of monotony does not lie in the 
recurrence of the same thing day after day, or hour 
after hour, but in the deadness of heart which we 
call the lack of interest. It is a symptom of a still 
deeper disorder, which we may call a defect of life. 
If the farmer’s boy were alive to all the facts of the 
world around him, if a wiser and more practical edu- 
cation than he gets at present had shown him the 
vistas of interest and delight that open around him 
on every side, he might come to sympathize with 
the impulse which carries the poet and the naturalist 
from the city to the country, instead of bending his 
own steps in the other direction. Certainly nothing 
will check the townward drift, —which is as visible in 
England as in America, and more troublesome in 
Australia than in either,—until we get the country- 
man alive to what the country offers him, and thus 
take the lifeless monotony away. ‘To that end the 
schools must teach the boy the lore of his own 
neighborhood, its geology, flora, fauna, and its social 
and economic history. And the poet must supple- 
ment the work by showing him that nature is not a 
piece of dead machinery, but is pervaded by a life 
with which we can cherish communion, and whose 
moods of calm and peace we can share. It is only 
of late that the people of Wordsworth’s own country 
have begun to lay to heart his message, and to dis- 
cover, as John Stuart Mill did, with what a peren- 
nial interest the poet’s teaching invests the commonest 
sights, the wayside weeds, the birds and the trees, 
of a country side. The poet is helping them to 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































become alive to what was always within their reach, 
but what now first becomes an object of fresh and 
living interest. 

To one who has so learned, the world and the 
good things which fill it are new every morning. 
No sunrise and no sunset repeats any that went 
before it.~ The trees, whether in summer’s foliage 
or in winter’s lace-work against the sky, are never 
the same as before. The rose gathers a new beauty 
and the lily a fresh grace with each returning day. 
He who says ‘‘ Behold, I make alli things new,’’ 
works his daily miracle in the receptive mind. And 
we come to know that the weariness of a life that 
sank into routine was in ourselves, our lifelessness, 
our isolation from the essential life of the Maker 
of all. 

This is even more true of what we call religion 
than it is of our relation to natural objects. In no 
other sphere are the possibilities of wearimess and 
dreariness so great as in this. To make up a re- 
ligion out of frames into which we try to force our- 
selves, out of recollections of experiences in which 
we have lost interest, and out of acts done without 
inspiration, is to set our faces toward the wilderness, 
and to choose dreary desolation as our portion. It 
is to try to achieve what is impossible,—to live the 
life of duty without the freshening inspiration of 
love. Itis to sink to mere routine in the sphere 
which most of all demands the ever-fresh flow of 
emotion, thought, and spontaneous action. 

Nowhere are these low conceptions of our diviner 
relations more manifest than in the meager and un- 
satisfactory idea many people have of heaven. The 
conception of the life after death in its endlessness 
is a heart-crushing thought when they come to realize 
it. To live on forever and ever, doing the same 
things, thinking the same thoughts, surrounded by 
the same crowd of half-interesting or uninteresting 
people, with no break of night or day, summer and 
winter, to relieve the monotony,—this is a terrible 
fate. Nearly all the elements of their conception of 
heaven are mere negations, —deathlessness, freedom 
from disease, absence of night, and the like. Yet at 
heart they would welcome any one of these as a re- 
lief from the unbroken sameness of that endless 
existence. Even to lapse out of existence alto- 
gether might come to their thought as a welcome 
relief. 

All this comes from the emptiness of their thought 
of heaven. If they started, as Dr. Archibald Hodge 
used to do, from the simplest elements of our ex- 
perience of love in this world, the result would be 
the exact opposite. He recalled, for instance, his 
first return from a distant school, when he: leaped 
from the car platform into his father’s arms, and 
was held close to the loving heart of that good man 
and good father. That, he thought, must be some- 
thing like God’s welcome of us into the world to 
come. Such details as these made the sermon draw 
tears of joy and sympathy from all who heard it. 

So start from the best you have known of love in 
this life. Recall your relation to the one who loved 
you the best, and who never ceased to plan some 
fresh gladness or delight for you. Remember with 
what joy you looked forward to days and years to be 
spent in their society, with what jealousy you re- 
“garded anything that might come to interrupt your 
fellowship. Remember with what increase of affec- 
tion the day closed when you had gone to and fro 
together, and with what fresh delight the next day- 
dawn wakened you to another such experience. 
That was a delight’ more precious than the un- 
‘ceasing freshness and inexhaustibleness of outward 
nature could bring you. That was to know what 
love-is, and to know that is to learn the name of 
God and to have a glimpse of his face. 

A heaven spent with a loving God is a heaven in 
which flows in unfailing freshness from thé heart of 
the Creator to that of the creature, and endless ages 
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will not suffice to even sample its varied delights. 
They are ‘‘new every morning,’’ new every mo- 
ment of that existence. 

And the life of time, when it is life indeed, is 
leading up to that beyond death. It also is close to 
the springs of everlasting joy, of delights that never 
pall When we cease to feel that, we are getting 
away from God, trying to live om memories of his 
goodness rather than on present experience of it, 
to feast on yesterday’s manna, to walk by the light 
of ‘‘ bottled sunshine.’’ Back to the heart of in- 
finite love, to find its mercies new every morning, is 


the only healing for our wound. 
NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
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. have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 


Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. ' 


a 


Whenever a lesson-help writer, in 
these pages, makes a comment or 
gives a suggestion a little out of the 
common order of thought or opinion, he is pretty sure to 
stir up watchful guardians of conservatism, who want to 
know his authority for his fresh view of an old idea, or 
who point out. that he may mislead the weak-minded. 
Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times passes 
through this fire of popular criticism. A recent utter- 
ance of Dr. Geikie is the latest cause of anxiety. A 
Minnesota teacher says mildly : 


Ventrilequism er 
Divination 


In The Sunday School Times of June 26, the Rev. Dr. Cun- 
ningham Geikie asserts that the slave-girl of Philippi possessed the 
‘* power we now call ventriloquism.'’ Is there any reasonable 
foundation for the statement, or is it simply the product of a nimble 


imagimation ? 


A ‘*much disturbed teacher "’ in Massachusetts says, 
among other things : 


It was not without a shock of surprise that I read in The Les- 
son Story statements which, to a common every-day man, seem 
to be not only unwarranted by, but directly opposed to, the ob- 
vious sense of the Scripture itself. The faet that the name of a 
noted divine is placed at the head of the article makes the mis- 
statement (if it is one) all the more serious, and renders a protest 
against the setting of a mere assumption in the place of truth 
almost a necessity. Is there not danger that such a method of 
explaining the scriptural narrative may lead young persons, 
whose judgment is not well matured, to believe that when any 
passage of Scripture seems to state or imply facts which are beyond 
their limited experience, it is perfectly proper to deny that the 
narrative is to be taken literally, and to substitute any theory 
which may for the moment appear to be the most plausible, re- 
gardless of what the Scripture may say on that point? Are such 
dogmatic methods of expounding Scripture in accordance with 
the modern spirit of scientific research, and in harmony with the 
established character of The Sunday School Times as a teachers’ 
guide? It seems, to.an ordinary layman, as if such a reflection 
on Paul's honesty and straightforwardness was unworthy the 
name of the writer of the article referred to, and that it would be 
more in keeping with the spirit of modern science to admit that 
there are yet some things in heaven and earth which we have not 
fully comprehended in our dreams. 


In the Greek, the words translated, in our ordinary 
English version (Acts 16 : 16), ‘*a spirit of divination,’ 
are more literally, ‘‘a spirit, a Python."’ They are so 
given in the margin of the Revision. ‘‘Python’’ was a 
mythological serpent slain by Apollo at Delphi. A 
«« Pythoness *’ was the priestess of the shrine at Delphi, 
who gave the oracles as from the god there. Plutarch 
said that the Pythoness possessed the power of a ven- 
triloquist, and for twenty centuries one of the meanings 
of a Pythoness, or of one having the spirit of a Python, 
was one employing ventriloquial powers. It is so indi- 
cated in our ordinary Greek lexicons. This is no inven- 
tion of Dr. Geikie. Whether he is right or wrong in his 
supposition, he evidently had no thought of joining 
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issue with Paul, but rather of explaining what Paul 
meant. There is no reason why a demoniacal spirit 
could not work through a woman having powers as a 
ventriloquist. Dr. "Geikie says that Paul ~treated the 
action of the damsel ‘‘ as really that of a spirit’? when 
‘«he commanded it, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
to come out of her,’’ and it was “terror of the great 
God, whom Paul had invoked,’’ that, “as it were, 
paralyzed her faculties, so far as this power was con- 
cerned.’’ It is to"-be hoped that no reader of The Sun- 
day School Times will lose his faith in Jesus through 
agreeing, or disagreeing, with Dr. Geikie at this point. 
Dr. Geikie evidently has himself no lack of faith. He 
accepts the Bible narrative as he reads it ; but if any 
other reader sees it differently, he is privileged to enjoy 
his own conviction. 


a. 


That reverence is a duty, and that it 
is a duty too often overlooked and 
neglected, cannot be denied by any 
thoughtful person. It has been said, with truth, that a 
lack of reverence is a distinctive sin and peril of the 
American people, as, perhaps, growing out of their very 
habit of popular self-government. Reverence for author- 
ity, or the lack of it, will show itself toward parents and 
rulers, and, above all, toward God. In no one thing is 
reverence, or its lack, more certain to show itself, than 
in the spirit and form of public prayer. This thought 
impresses itself on the mind of a valued New Jersey cor- 
respondent, who writes : 


Reverence in 
Prayer 


Is it right in prayer to address the Deity as ‘‘ dear,’’—for in- 
stance, as ‘‘dear Jesus,’ ‘‘dear Holy, Spirit,"’ or “‘ dear God "’ ? 
The injunction to Moses was “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ Surely, in 
prayer we are on holy ground, and consciousness of this truth 
would cause suitable reverence both in speech and in spirit. The 
Master taught his disciples to pray, ‘‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name,'’—an expression of loving trust, 
yet also of adoration. _Can this ascription ‘‘ dear'’ be found in 
any New Testament prayer? In Colossiams 1 : 13, where the 
Apostle writes “the kingdom of his dear Son,’’ he is not giving 
utterance to his own feeling of love to the Lord, but, as the Re- 
vised Version makes clear, to the Son dear to God. - Lord Jesus 
is the cry of the martyr Stephen ; ‘‘ Lord Jesus, come quickly,’ 
the yearning petition of the beloved disciple. Peter, while sink- 
ing, and the sorrowing sisters Mary and Martha, all call on him 
as Lord. Ina recent Jubilee discourse, the Queen was always 
alluded to as ‘‘ Her Majesty,"’ or other similar appropriate terms, 
but the same speaker, in prayer, addressed the King of kings as 
*‘dear."' The writer's conviction is that not enough care is exer- 
cised in this matter, especially by our leaders, whom we are apt 
to imitate, and that, if we followed the examples given in the 
Scriptures, we would be in accord with the Holy Spirit, the in- 
spirer of the word and of true prayer. If your thoughts on this 
subject were given in the helpful column of Notes on Open Let- 
ters, the writer would esteem it a favor. 


God has revealed himself in his word, with growing 
clearness, in the re/ation in which he would be consid- 
ered by us. He is our Sovereign and Lord. He would 
ever be recognized as such. In the days of David he 
disclosed himself as a Father, as well as a Sovereign. 
Jesus Christ, as the Only Begotten Son of God, empha- 
sized the relation of God as a father; and he taught 
that believers were sons of God, and brethren of the 
Only Begotten Son. With the progress of the ages, 
under the influence of the spirit of Christ, the relation 
of father to child, m human life, has grown more inti- 
mate and tender, and this has naturally affected the 
thought of the child of God to God the Father. Within 
these later centuries a child was never permitted to sit 
in the presence of his fathér. But now a child can do 
this without being less truly reverent of his father. It is 
true that the Queen is addressed by her subjects, and is 
spoken of by those who think of her as am august sove- 
reign, as Her Majesty ; but it would hardly be believed 
that her children, as children, were never permitted to 
address ker as ‘‘dear mother.’ Yet even they would 
recognize her sovereignty when speaking of her, or to 
her, in public There are many who think, with the 
New Jersey correspondent, that such a term of intimacy 
as ‘‘ Dear God,’’ or ‘‘ Dear Jesus,’’ seems inappropriate 
in public prayer. And there are those who would limit 
all their phrasing in prayer or praise to the words of the 
Psalms or to the recorded prayers of the Bible. But the 
truer test in this, as in other things, is undoubtedly the 
spirit in which men pray, or lead others to pray. There 
ought to be loving reverence toward God at all times and 
in all things. If this spirit prevails in public praye'. 
it is likely to commend itself to Ged and to man. 
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The Whetstone on the Scythe 


By Curtis May 


N THE dawn, with tasseled caps, the corn stands yellow on 
| the plain, X 
And the breeze with cresting ripples sweeps the fluctuating 
grain. 
Up and down the tuneful gamut runs the hushed and murmurous 


sound 
Of the growing things that open. dormer-windows in the ground. 
Then the birds, in clumps of bushes, greet the light with anthems 


sweet, 
And the chirr of squirrels in hollow trees is heard across the wheat, 
While the farmer-lads are whistling at their labor, brown and blithe, 


And the meadow hears the music of the whetstone on the scythe. 


All along the blossomy’ edges where the purple asters blow, 
Quivers to that touch the sickle, as the fiddle to the bow. 


What the bugle is to battle when the foemen stand in ranks 
Is the homely whetstone ringing to the steel on sunny banks. 
Now the sharpened blades go flashing, and the serried ranks are 


down, 
‘Till in short, uneven spaces shocks are heaped in russet brown. 
Though the blows are fast and vigorous, here no victims groan 
and writhe, 
And the martial field is gladdened by the whetstone on the scythe. 


Presage of the bread of millions, round the earth that sound shall 
roll, 

Wheresoe’ er the sturdy yeoman breaks the soil to his control. 

Famine, with his hollow cheek, shall flee the happiness it brings, 

But the laugh of ruddy children cheers the region where it rings. 

Church bells, sequent to that music, swing in belfries high in air ; 

Peace, the placid child of Plenty, shail extend her borders there. 

In the earth's warm hand at springtime lay the seed, her rightful 
tithe, 

And the autumn shall re-echo to the whetstone on the scythe. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


CA 


+ Sayings of our Lord” 


By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A portrait and brief biographical notice of Pro- 
fessor Bernard appeared in The Sunday School Times of May 8. 
The following article from his pen describes a recent “‘ find "’ that 
is of the greatest importance and interest to the world. Dr. 
Bernard writes with authority, having had the opportunity of 
studying a copy of the fragment of papyrus before it was pub- 
lished. ] 


HE latest treasure which the sands of Egypt have 
yielded up to the spade of the excavator is a small 
fragment of papyrus containing about forty lines of faded 
writing, purporting to record sayings of Jesus. This 
scrap of Greek is of quite extraordinary interest, and 
readers of The Sunday School Times may he glad to 
hear a little about it. 

Last winter, under the auspices of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, two Oxford scholars, Mr. Grenfell and Mr. 
Hunt, began to explore the rubbish heaps of the ancient 
city of Oxyrhyneus, on the edge of the Libyan desert. 
Oxyrhyncus was a considerable place sixteen or eighteen 
hundred years ago, although nothing is now left to show 
its former greatness, and the excavators confidently 
hoped that some treasures might be found in the sand 
which conceals its ruins. They have not“been disap- 
pointed. Great quantities of papers of all kinds, legal, 
personal, and literary, have been found, and they are 
to be edited in due course by the fortunate discoverers. 
But meantime they have thought one scrap of papyrus 
worth publishing by itself, and, in a little booklet which 
has just appeared, entitled «‘ Sayings of our Lord,"’ they 
have given us much to think about. 

No one supposes, of course, that a/ the priceless 
words of our Lord are recorded in the Gospels ; indeed, 
one of the most familiar—‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive '’—is not found in the Gospels at all, but 
has been preserved for us by St. Luke in the Acts. And 
in the scanty remains of the Christian literature of the 
second century we have casual mention of a few sayings 
‘scribed to Christ which may quite possibly have been 


poken by the great Master; «‘He that is near me is 
lear the & 7 ~ . ” 

near the fire ;"" «Show yourselves tried bankers (that 
5 ble . . 

's, able to discern the false from the true coin) ; “He 


that wonders shall ‘be king.'’ These and others like 
them are tolerably familiar to any one interested in the 
literature of the primitive Christian church. But, on the 
whole, the number of such sayings unrecorded in 
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the New Testament which have any claim to be counted 
genuine is surprisingly small. It might have been 
thought not unlikely that independent and true tra- 
ditions’ as to our Lord’s words and works should have 
lingered on for centuries after the Gospels had received 
unqualified acceptance from the Christian world. But it 
cannot be said that much of value has been preserved in 
this way. The legends of what are called the Apocry- 
phal Gospels are for the most part puerile and absurd, 
and many of the sayings which they attribute to Christ 
do not seem to us to be even edifying. 

Still the fact remains that the Gospels do not profess 
to record everything that our Lord said, any more than 
they record everything which he did. St. John gives a 
good reason for the omission. ‘‘ There are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be writ- 
ten.'' And so there is always a possibility that some 
new discovery in Egypt, that land_of surprises, where 
books last forever in the protecting sand, may tell us 
something of our Lord's words and deeds which we did 
not know before. I do not’say that it is probable that 
anything of special value in this way will be found, for, 
as I have said, the Christian writers of the third century 
do not seem to have had any more knowledge on these 
points than we have. The Gospels held the field, as the 
only authoritative record of the life of Jesus, by the year 
A. D. 180 at the latest, and they had then been for many 
years—perhaps a hundred—in the possession of the 
Christian world, 

But how did it-happen that the first three Gospels so 
largelysconfine themselves to recording the same inci- 
dents and the same discourses, though with slight differ- 
ences of detail? This is one of the problems which is 
engaging the attention of most students of the New Tes- 
tament at the present day, and it is one of very gré@at 
difficulty. No doubt, the believer in God's overruling 
providence will not be slow to think that the selection of 
incidents was divinely ordered and guided. But the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit does not exclude the ordinary 
methods of literary workmanship. St. Luke in the Preface 
to his Gospel tells us distinctly that his work followed 
many other works of the same kind. And it is tolerably 
plain to any one who will carefully compare the first 
three Gospels that the writers had access to some com- 
mon ,source or sources of information. They record 
events in the same order, without any apparent reason 
for observing such sequence, they often tell the same 
thing in exactly the same words, and it is only by their 
divergences from each other that we know that they are 
following independent reports in any case. A favorite 
theory is that there were at least two documents before the 
synoptic evangelists (we do not here speak of St. John), 
and that one of these wes in the main a collection of 
sayings or discourses. From this, for instance, according 
to the theory, St. Matthew drew much more largely than 
did St. Mark ; the three chapters in which he records the 
Sermon on the Mount afford an example. 
advocating this theory, | am simply stating it in a very 
crude way. 

Now an objection to any such hypothesis, which has 
carried weight with a good many people, is that there is no 
trustwotthy evidence that there ever was made a collec- 
tion of the Lord's sayings only, to the exclusion of his 
works. The only direct evidence for it, indeed, is that 
one Papias, who was a bishop in the second century, 
tells us that St. Matthew compiled the Hebrew Logia, that 
is, ‘‘sayings,’’ and he himself is said to have written a 
book entitled ‘‘ Exposition of the Lord's Logia."’ But 
people have rejected this evidence for the existence of a 
collection of sayings of Jesus, because it is urged that 
Zogion does ndt mean ‘‘ saying '’ at all, but ‘‘ oracle,’’ and 
that on the face of it, St. Matthew's Gospel is a narra- 
tive which contains more than discourses. Any way, up 
to a short time ago, as I have said, there was no good 
proof forthcoming that any collection of the words of 
Jesus, as distinct from the general narrative of his 
ministry, was ever current in Christendom. 

We have now got the proof, thanks to the sagacity 
and industry of Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt. The little 
pamphlet in which they have published their discovery 
has taught us at least this, that, before the year 200, a 
collection of the sayings of Jesus in book form was going 
about in Egypt. And what is the nature of these sayings, 
to which I have prefixed so long a preface? The reader 


will judge for himself. Her€é they are. It will be un- 


I am not now | 


derstood that fhe papyrus is much defaced, and hard to 
read ; 

‘“*(1.)... and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye. (2.) JeSus saith, Except ye fast to the 
world, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye keep the sabbath, ye shall not see the Father. (3.) Jesus 
saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I seen 
of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I athirst 
among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because 
they are blind in their heart... . (4.) [Illegible.)... (5.) Jesus 
saith, Wherever there are... and there is one... alone, I am 
with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me, cleave 
the wood, and there am I. (6.) Jesus saith, A prophet is not ac- 
ceptable in his own country, neither doth a physician work cures 
upon them that know him. (7.) JeSus saith, A’ city built upon 
the top of a high hill and established can neither fall nor be hid. 
(8)... [[llegible.] "’ : 

Now what are we to say to this collection? It is 
written in a Greek hand of not later than A.D. 300, as 
the discoverers assure us, and it is at once strikingly 
like and strikingly unlike the Gospels. I do not propose (of 
course) to discuss it exhaustively here. Students will do 
well as a beginning to get the original edition with the 
photograph of the papyrus prefixed. Mr. Grenfell's 
notes are judicious and interesting. But a word or two 
may be said on some obvious points. Saying No. 1 is 
plainly identical with Luke 6 : 42; it gives us no new 
information. Saying 6, again, is very close to Luke 4: 
24, of which it seems to me to be an expansion ; the 
allusion to the ‘‘ physician '’ suggests that it is derived 
from the verse as found in St. Luke, and not vice versa. 
And No. 7 looks very like a combination of the two 
sayings Matthew 5:14 and 7:25. As it stands, it does 
not make very good sense, but it can be perfectly ex- 
plained, if we suppose it to be a cento from these two 
passages. If we had only these three sayings preserved, 
I think we should not hesitate to count the collection 
posterior to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, ~ 

But what about Nos. 2, 3, and 5? These are very 
interesting. Saying 2 has a curious ascetic ring about it. 
I doubt if itis prudent to decide off hand that it is therefore 
not a true saying of Jesus, but a maxim of some Jewish 
sect. That may turn out to be the case, but it cannot 
be regarded as certain. The phrase ‘' to see the Father'’ 
is only found in St. John’s Géspel, and we may have 
here (if the /ogion be not genuine) an indication of the 


way in which it was made up. , 
Saying 3 is truly remarkable, and very beautiful. It 
recalls the lament over the city : ‘‘O Jerusalem, . . . 


which killest the prophets, . . . how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, . . . and ye would not"’ 
(Matt. 23 : 37: Luke 13: 34). If we could permit our- 
selves to judge by internal evidence, this ‘‘ saying'’ has 
stronger claims to be counted a true word of the Lord 
than any other outside the New Testament, except pos- 
sibly one or two of those quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

Saying 5 is very perplexing. The editors ingeniously 
suggest that the first part of it, which is unhappily not 
fully legible, offers a general parallel to Matthew 18 : 
20: ‘* Where two or three are gathered together, there 
am I in the midst of them.’’ They compare an extract 
from a Gnostic work, which is not dissimilar in tone ; 
but they do not offer any explanation of the second part 
of the ‘‘saying.'’ The all-pervading presence of Jesus 
is apparently the main idea, but the form of expression 
is curious. A friend suggested to me, when I first showed 
him the piece, that the juxtaposition of ‘‘ the stone’’ 
and ‘the wood’’ might possibly be a reminiscence of 
Habbukuk 2:11: ‘‘ The stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber shall answer it,'’—a 
passage applied in early Christian literature (for exam- 
ple, by Ambrose) to our Lord. I doubt, however, that 
this is the true explanation. At verse 19 of the same 
chapter of Habukkuk, we have words which (especially 
in Greek) are much nearer those of our ‘‘logion :"’ 
‘*« Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake ; to the 
dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach,. . . there is no breath 
at all in the midst of it."' The Gospel of Peter, and 
other products of second century devotion, show us that 
it was very common for the writers of that time to find 
in our Lord fantastic and out-of-the-way fulfilments, of 
prophetical utterances. It is not impossible that we 
have something of the kind here. There is no breath 
in idols of wood or stone ; there is no profit in addressing 
But the Lord, who is ‘all and in.all,’’ is every- 
where present to those who invoke him. 


them. 
‘« Raise the 
stone, and there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 


and there am I." This occurs to me as a hypothesis 
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worth consideration ; but it may turn out that the saying 
is of Gnostic origin, and that the ‘‘ wood"’ referred to 
is the ‘‘ wood of the cross.'’ For the present, the say- 
ing remains obscure. 

On the whole, then, this new discovery is of great m- 
terest, and probably of great critical importance as well. 
If it settles nothing else, it settles the question as to the 
currency of a collection of ‘‘ sayings of Jesus."’ This is 
not to say that here is the collection commented on by 
Papias ; there is not evidence for such identification. 
But it shows of what nature such collections were. 
Whether the collection is independent of our Gospels in 
our present form is a question which Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt answer in the affirmative. | am not inclined, 
as at present advised, to agree with them. Wherever 
we can compare the ‘‘logia'’ with St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, the traces of priority are, as we have seen, all on 
the side of the canonical Scriptures. But that they pre- 
serve an independent tradition of other sayings of the 
Lord may possibly be true. Saying 3, especially, has a 
genuine ring. But on all such questions we must reserve 
judgment 

Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
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The Inspiring Hope of the Early 
Church 


By W. W. Andrews, D.D. 


AUL, in 1 Thessalonians 4 : 9 to 5 : 2 (taken as the 
Sunday-school lesson for August 8), plainly states 
these four things : (1) That our Lord is to return from 
heaven in his bodily presence ; (2) that he is to bring 
with him im the day of the resurrection all who have 
fallen asleep in him; (3) that he will change the 
bodies of the living saints so that they shall not taste of 
death ; and (4) that both companies, the risen and the 
translated, shall be caught up together to meet the 
Lord in the air, and so shall ever be with the Lord. 

It seems probable that he expected, or at least hoped, 
to be of the number who should not die ; for the Lord 
had charged hisdisciples to watch always, —not for death, 
but for his coming, because they knew not when it would 
be (mor did he himself), and it would be sudden and 
unexpected, as of a thief in the night Paul could 
neither affirm that it would be, nor that it would not be, 
during his lifetime; but he plainly hoped for it as the 
consummation most to be desired. 

In his Second Epistle to the Corinthians (5 : 1-4), he 
sets forth, with singular clearness and beauty, three con- 
ditions into which all Christians may or must be brought : 
(1) That of ‘‘ our earthly house of this tabernacle, in 
which we groan, being burdened"’ (the present mortal 
body ; (2) that of being ‘‘ unclothed’’ (in death); and 
(3) that of being clothed upon with our house from heaven, 
through the change of the resurrection. 

Of these three conditions he prefers the second to the 


first. He would rather be freed from this mortal body 


than to continue to bear its burdens. But best of all it 
would be to be “clothed upon with the building of God, 
the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ 
so ‘‘that mortality might be swallowed up of life.’’ 
That condition which the. Lord himself attained by 
resurrection was, in Paul’s eye, the noblest and most 
blessed of ali. For it must never be forgotten that 
Christ did not enter mto his glory when he died, but 
after his rising from the dead. 

One thing is certain,—that the early Christians did 
not put a long interval between them and the coming of 
the Lord, so as to make death to them an inevitable fate. 
They could not hope for an event which they knew 
could not take place for many generations. Neither 
long ages of triumph nor of conflict and disaster could 
be surely counted on to precede the coming of the King 
in his kingdom. Nor does Paul, when he takes up the 
subject again in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
imterpose a delay so protracted as to cut off many gene- 
rations from what he calls the ‘‘ blessed hope.’’ For he 
telis them (2 Thess. 2 : 1-8) that the day of the Lord 
will not come except there come ‘‘a falling away first’’ 
(an apostasy), and a form of wickedness be revealed, 
which he calls the ‘‘man of sin,’’ and which will be 
destroyed by the brightmess of the Lord's coming. 
The roots of this spiritual evil were already working 
underground, as it were ; but when certain hindrances 
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should be removed, the full fruit of the apostasy should 
break forth, and the most God-denying, God-defying 
system of rebellion ever energized by Satan have for a 
short time the ascendency. This ‘‘ mystery of iniquity"’ 
(‘‘ lawlessness '') was working when Paul wrote, and it 
would continue to work till the Lord's return. So that, 
from the beginning to the end, the one and only hope 
of the church and of the whole groaning creation is the 
coming of the Heir to rescue his inheritance from the 
spoiler’s hand, and seat his bride in his throne. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Co 
Love and Loyalty 


John 14: 2 
Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


= hast not asked me, Lord, 
To first of all love thee, 
But only to believe the word 
That tells thy love to me. 
Thou dost not bid me feel 
A glowing love to thee, 
And fear affection is not real 
That does not burn in me. 
But thou hast said, “‘ My friend 
Is he who keeps my word."’ 
This I can do, even to the end ; 
I can be faithful, Lord. 
Then will the loyal heart 
Find its reward above. 
For when I see thee as thou art, 
I cannot help but love. 


Baitimere, Md. 
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Rigmarole Prayers 
By Eugénie L. Beckwith 


‘* IT’S no worse to swear, and not mean it, than ’ tis to 
pray, and not mean it,'’ was the remark recently 

heard at an island prayer-meeting. 
Some of the summer visitors had wandered, a trifle 
late, into the little upper room, furnished with desks and 


benches, and used jointly by the town and the church . 


for day-school and evening services,—an example of 
religion and education being twin sisters. The subject 
under discussion was ‘‘ Swearing,’’ and the evidence 
brought in against it by villagers, sea captains, sailors, 
and others, was so damaging and so monotonously one- 
sided, that it was refreshing to have the dead calm stirred 
by the above remark. 

Never were more alert disciples in those hand-carved, 
ink-spattered seats. Heads nodded in self-convicted 
approval .or sympathy with the statement. A wave was 
set in motion which did not stop in that quiet little har- 
bor. A few Sundays later, one of those present in that 
upper room stood before a class of children, repeating 
with them the words—habitually used preparatory to the 
morning prayer— 

‘*To say my prayers is not to pray, 

Unless I mean the words I say, 

Unless I think to whom I speak, 

And with my heart God's favor seek.*’ , 
In the midst of the repetition there flashed into that 
teacher’ s heart a new conviction of the profanity of ma- 
chine prayers, and the importance of not ‘‘ using vain 
repetitions as the heathen do’’ if children are to be 
taught sincere and heartfelt devotion. 

‘We've sung all the go out of that hymn,"’ said a 
successful Sunday-school teacher. Would not this be a 
good test for our prayers? When we feel that the life 
and spirit and go has gone out of them, is it not time 
for us to change our set prayer for some more spon- 
taneous utterance ? 

Would it not be well for us to ask our children, 
whether in our homes or in the class, what they mean 
by certain expressions or petitions used in their prayers ? 
Their replies might set us thinking, and perhaps put 
more warmth and love into our own cold-hearted pe- 
titions. 

A young boy has been for a number of years repeating 
the prayers known to little children the world over, 
‘« Now I lay me,’’ ‘‘ Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me,"’ 
and the Lord's Prayer. 

Through long familiarity with the words, he had a 
fashion of rattling them off in a meaningless way. One 


night his father was putting him to bed, and asked if he 
was not old enough to ask God for things he wanted, 
an¢ thank him in his own language, just as he talked to 
his earthly father. No change was made that night, 
however. 

The next night the boy’s mother, who had overheard 
the talk of the evening before, decided to start him on 
the new way, and suggested that he begin using his own 
thoughts and words in original prayer. 

‘*But,’’ said he, ‘‘I mever could stand it to make 
such long prayers as papa does in the morning.’ 

His mother explained that he was not to copy his 
father or any one, but say what his heart led him to 
say to his heavenly Father. 

After a thoughtful pause, the little fellow beyan, 
«‘ Dear Jesus, bless and comfort nty papa.’’ 

Another pause, as though seeking for new light, and his 
mother, thinking to help him, and wondering a little at 
this special plea for comfort, asked, “Why do you 
want papa to be comforted ?"’ 

The reply was truthful, if not very polite: «It is my 
own affair why I want my papa comforted.’ 

Then, with reverent tones, he continued, borrowing 
from his father’s prayer the expression, ‘‘Help my 
parents to train me,’’ with the pathetic and entirely 
original conclusion, ‘‘ and help me to be trained,"’ 

‘‘Help my parents to train me !'’ Oh, gracious plea 
from childish lips and heart whose very ignorance of 
what this training means heaps up such mountains of 
responsibility for parents and teachers ! 

‘*Whoso shall offend one of these little ones '’— 
Surely the sense of his own mistakes were weight enough, 
and his tears of regret punishment enough without the 
millstone. and the depth of the sea. 

Children, so quick to catch the tone of love or cen- 
sure in the voice, are equally quick to detect if our 
uttered prayers are natural or forced. If the spirit of our 
devotions is sincere and fervent, it must find a ready 
response in their hearts, for «‘as face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man,"’ 

‘Then let me, when I try to pray, 
Not only mind the words I say, 


But let me strive with watchful care 
To have my heart go with my prayer."’ 


Bangor, Me. 


.Excuses 
By H. E. Foulke 


ACK WISE and Tim Kelly were great friends. 

Whatever Tim did, Jack was sure to do too. 

That was the reason that Jack was out in the woodshed 

now, trying to make a popgun aut of a piece of elder- 
wood that Tim had given him. 

Last Monday morning his father had had a load of 
wood hauled from the farm, and had told Jack that he 
must have it all piled up neatly in the woodshed by the 
end of the week. It was now Thursday after school, and 
he had not yet begun it There were so many things 
he wanted to talk over with ‘‘ the boys,’’ and. the pop- 
gun was so much more interesting, that he scarcely saw 
how this could be Thursday. 

He was thinking about) it as he whittled away at the 
gun. Just then he heard his mother's voice calling him 
from the kitchen. 

«« Jack, I wish you would come here ; I want to speak 
to you.”’ 

Jack rose reluctantly, and: laid his treasure down on 4 
beam in the shed, and began piling up wood as though 
his life depended upon it. | 

«Jack !"' again called his mother. 

‘« Yes,’’ answered Jack, ‘I'm coming.’’ 

He gave the stick a shove inté place, and started 
toward the door. 

«* What do you want?" he asked, rather ungallantly, 
as he entered the kitchen. 

‘«T want you to go to the grocery for me, to get some 
sugar for these preserves,"’ she said ‘‘1 have all this 
fruit to prepare before supper, and it will keep me very 
busy to get done.’’ : 

Jack heaved a deep sigh, and thought of his half- 
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qnished popgun lying on the ledge in the woodshed. 
He wondered if it would work like Tim's when it was 


done. How could he wait until to-morrow evening to 


finish it? u 

All at once an idea struck him. 

|’ just as soon go as not, mother,"’ he said ; ‘‘ but 
father told me to pile up the wood in the woodshed, and 
I'm afraid 1 can’t get done if I don’t stick at it I 
was out there piling it up when you called me. Can't 
you get it yourself? I'm dreadfully busy."’ 

"His mother looked very tired as she listened to Jack's 
excuse, but she put on her wraps, and said : 

«Why, I suppose, if your father told you to get it 
done to-day, I must do it myself, but I need your help 
very much.’’ . . 

Jack's conscience gave him a twinge as he saw her 
start down the street, but he went back to the woodshed, 
and began piling up the wood very fast, and tried to 
persuade himself that that was the real reason he had let 
his mother go. He worked away for about a quarter of 
an hour, then he glanced over at his popgun on the 
beam. If he could only get to work at it, he could finish 
it yet. 

He heard his mother coming back, and kept on his 
work till she passed by and entered the kitchen ; then he 
tossed a stick on the pile, glanced carefully about, crossed 
over to the popgun, and sat down behind the pile of 
wood, and began whittling. 

He scraped all the pith out with a piece of strong wire 
by ramming it down the center, then he found a good 
stick for the rod, and was so intent upon fitting it in that 
he did not see his father glance in as he passed by on 
his way to the house. 

By the time Jack was called to supper, the gun was 
finished, and hidden away for trial the next day. 

After supper, Jack had to study his arithmetic lesson, 
so he sat down by the table with two books in his hand. 
Oné of these was the ‘‘ Complete Arithmetic,'’ and 
the other was ‘‘ The Ocean Rover.'’ He opened the 
arithmetic, and glanced at the lesson, then laid it down, 
and picked up the other book. He would just glance 
at it to see what it was like before he began his lesson. 

As he turned the pages, each new one seemed more 
interesting than the last, and he forgot all about his 
arithmetic until he heard his father’s voice saying : 

‘‘ Jack, I wish you would post this letter for me ; it 
is important that it should go out in the early mail."’ 

Jack opened his arithmetic, and began scribbling 
down some figures. 

‘‘l haven't got my lesson yet,’’ he said. ‘‘ The 
teacher don’t half explain these problems. Can't brother 
go?’’ 

But his father turned toward him with a look that 
made Jack certain that it was best for him to go at once 
without further remarks. He took the letter, and 
posted it. 

On his way home he met Tim! Kelly, and they had a 
long talk about popguns ; so that, by the time he re- 
turned, it was too iate to study his lesson. He thought 
he would get up early the next morning,—he thought 
that the night before. 

The next day at school he went to his teacher, and 
said : 

‘‘My father sent me on an errand last evening? and 
that is the reason I could not prepare my lesson."’ 

After school, Tim Kelly went home with Jack to see 
if the popgun worked all right. 
until dark playing with it. 


They spent the time 


When Tim reached home, a pleasant surprise awaited 
him. His grandfather had come down from the coun- 
He came in a spring wagon, drawn by two gray 
mules with long ears and tassel tails, The wagon-bed 
was filled with straw. Tim saw it as he came through 
the barnyard. He was so delighted that he turned a 
Somersault in the yellow straw. 

Tim's grandfather always humored him to everything. 
He seemed to remember just how boys feel. 

After supper, Tim said : ‘«Grandpa, do you remem- 
ber the time you took Jack Wise and me out to the farm 
with you? Is that river still there that has such a 
stone bottom, where a fellow can wade without 
hurting his feet-on the sharp stones ?"’ 

‘Oh, yes !"" said grandpa; «and there's something 
there now that wasn't there then.”’ 

‘‘ What is that ?"" asked Tim curiously. 

‘Why, two great haystacks, that we made for boys 
to slide down,” laughed grandpa. 
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‘sOh, don't I wish I could go out there this year !"' 
said Tim. ‘It would be more fun than a Fourth of 
July.”’ 

His grandfather's eyes twinkled as he watched Tim's 
face. 

‘tWell, Tim,’ said he, ‘‘how would you like to fill 
my wagon with boys, and go home with me to-morrow ? 
I'll send you all back in the evening."’ 

Tim's eyes fairly danced. 

‘‘O grandpa! do you really mean it?’’ said he, as 
visions of straw-stacks, wading, and fishing floated in his 
mind. 

«Yes,"’ said he, ‘‘ provided your mother is willing. 
You'd better go out and see what she thinks about it.’’ 

But Tim had already rushed into the kitchen to find 
his mother. , 

Jack Wise knew nothing about the proposed trip. 
He was out in the woodshed, piling wood in earnest. 
He knew that he must obey his father, and have it done 
to-day. He might have finished it any evening after 
school, if he had set resolutely about it, but that was not 
his way. He was piling up the sticks as fast as he 
could place them, when he heard a great cheering and 
tooting of horns, mingled with the bray of a donkey. 
He didn’t know what to make of it. It couldn't be 
possible that there was to be a show in town, and the 
boys had not heard of it! He stepped to the door to 
see. There, stopping before their gate, was a wagon- 
load of boys with fishing-poles and dinner-baskets, and 
—was he mistaken ?—no, sure enough, that was Tim 
Kelly on the front seat, bolding the lines. 

‘«Come, Jack,’’ he called. ‘‘ We're off for a lark. 
Going up to grandpa’s, where we found those big bass 
last year. Get your hat, and tell your mother you're go- 
ing with us. Be inahurry. This team don’t like to 
stand.’’ And Tim surveyed it with an air of satisfaction. 

Jack darted toward the house, but suddenly stopped, 
with a véry crestfallen expression. At the door of the 
woodshed stood his father. 

‘«Well, Jack,’’ said he, 
pile ?’’ 

‘«Why, father,’’ said he, ‘‘the boys have come for 
me to go into the country with them. I would have 
had it all done, but I’ve had so much to do, and mother 
wanted me to run errands for her’’ — 

But Jack got no farther. - 

‘Are those all the excuses you have to give?'’ asked 
his father. 

Jack hung his head, and said nothing. 

‘If they are, said his father, ‘‘I think I know about 
how much you are overworked, and I saw how you run 
errands for your mother. So, if you have nothing farther 
to offer, I think I can give a better excuse for your stay- 
ing at home with this woodpile than you can give for 
going away and leaving it. You may go on with your 
work. I will settle your case with the boys,’’ he added, 
as he started out to the gate. 

Jack heard the rumbling of the wagon grow fainter 
and fainter in the distance. As he thought of all the 
fun he had missed, he said to himself, ‘‘The next time 
I have anything to do, I'll do it in a hurry.’’ 

Richmond, Ind. 


‘‘how about the wood- 





The Sunday-School Choir 


By T. Martin Towne 


-JAVING made a careful study of music in our 
Sunday-schools for years, I am convinced that 

one of the most powerful auxillaries is found in the 
Sunday-school choir. It may be the main helper in any 
school, and of great assistance to the chorister or leader 
of singing. Many choristers are diffident, and, when 
called upon to stand before a school and lead, they feel 
an embarrassment that prevents them from using their 
voice to the best advantage. With the choir, the leader 
is relieved from this embarrassment, and thus gains 
courage and confidence. He forgets self, and is able to 
lead in a way that does him credit. To lead others well, 
he must ignore self. He should work for the love of 


work, rather than renown, and accept the position as one 
that carries honor with it. 

Let me say, right here, that because a man can sing 
it does not_necessarily follow that he is a suitable person 
to lead the song service of the Sunday-school. There 
must be a Christian character back of the voice of the 
one who is raised to the position above the others, if we 
hope ‘to incorporate in our song service that sense of wor- 
ship so much to be desired. Better the man with a little 
weaker voice and a strong character than vice versa. 


To call the whole school together for drilling on news 


songs is sometimes very difficult, but to gather a dozen 
or twenty-five leading ones, eithér in one of the smaller 
rooms of the church or in the home of a member, is 
much more attainable. When these have drilled so as 
to take the lead in the school, and with a perfect under- 
standing between them and their leader, it is an easy 
matter to initiate the others into the intricacies of the 
song used. The choir then .enters upon the new song 
with enthusiasm, The school also enjoys it, and soon 
falls into line in the five minutes’ drill with the choir as 
advanced scouts. 

Now here comes the question: How can we form a 
choir for the Sunday-school, and how can it be main- 
tained? As to the forming of this choir, in the first 
place be careful whom you choose. It is much harder to 
get a scholar out of the choir than it is to get him in. 
The chorister, t6 succeed, must possess tact in choosing 
his aids and factors. It is well to have it understood, 
when carrying on the general singing in the Sunday- 
school, that those members who take care to use their 
voices and enter into the singing with interest, and prove 
themselves worthy of filling a place of trust, shall, when 
the right time comes, be promoted to a place in the 
cho. This is good as-a promoter of endeavor, and 
also places the scholars already in the choir upon their 
mettle, and causes them to feel that they are holding a 
responsible position. 

After the members of the choir have been selected, 
the next thing to be carefully looked into is the matter 
of rehearsals and the maintaining of nights for their 
practice. With so many society meetings, such as the 
Christian Endeavor and the leagues of all kinds with 
special meetings, it is difficult to fix upon a regular time 
for rehearsals ; and for this reason, after the meetings 
of the church workers have been considered, the choris- 
ter may then consult with his choir as to the time for a 
regular rehearsal. By this standing back and giving 
preference to the society work the young people are dis- 
armed, and feel that their interests are looked out for, 
and they willingly turn their attention to the choir. 
There is nothing gained in pushing and driving a choir 
to do its work. 

It is well to cater to a cerfain limit, if possible, for an 
enjoyable time after rehearsal. This is especially feasi- 
ble when the rehearsals are held at the home of some 
member of the choir. When it is understood that 
promptness and strict attention the first hour mean a 
half-hour’ s good time at the close, either over some simple 
refreshment or some new song: that each member from 
time to time brings in ‘‘ just for the enjoyment of the 
thing,’’ it will be seen at once that the members of the 
choir are much more likely to take interest in the work 
for which they have convened. 

Once a year a banquet may be given to the choir by 
the Sunday-school. When it is understood that the choir 
is maintained as < matter of personal expense, the school 
will enter into the event with enthusiasm. This, I am 
confident, can be made a season of much profit, not 


only to the members, but the scholars as well, and it wiil | 


cause the members of the choir to strengthen their efforts 
in the choir. 

As to the work, an hour of practice should be followed 
by a short rest or intermission. Then twenty minutes 
more practice is long enough for rehearsal. As we have 
said, it is well for each rehearsal to be linked with a short 
social time at the close, interspersed with music of en- 
tirely different nature from that for Sunday-school use. 
It should be understood that the interval for rest is the 
time for talking and laughing. When assembled for the 
drill, let there be attention and quiet order, and the de- 
termination on the part of each member to utilize the 
time well. Back of each voice should be Christian char- 
acter, and, in this case, each one possessing a voice will 
appreciate the worth of it and the great good that may 
be accomplished with it, and use it as a God-given trust. 

When ready for your drill, take care to have all begin 
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on time. Nothing is gained if five or six start out while 
a few others are getting ready, or if five or six drag on 
after the rest have finished. The chorister should gain 
a close attention to all he says, and the singers be kept 
from shouting and straining the voice There should be 
in singing a reserved force, and, though one may sing with 
spirit, he should take great care not to sing ‘‘ as houd as 
he can,’’ as some indulge in doing. The main thing is 
to understand the words well, and sing so they may be 
understood by others. With the choir to lead them, 
after a few drills, the school will soon get in touch with 
the words as well as the music. The greater part of each 
drill should be upon two new songs, not more, and a care- 
ful practice of the latter, that they may be learned well. 

With the songs learned, let us now go to the work 
proper of the Sunday-school choir. When introducing 
the new songs to the school it is well to sing only one of 
the two, the leader going carefully over the words with 
the scholars. After this has been done, the song can 
be practiced with the school. This plan can be carried 
out in preparing for special days, as Children’s Day, 
Rally Day, Easter, etc. The choir should be brought 
to see that this will be a great help, by throwing into the 
regular rehearsal a song or two for an extra occasion, 
then, when the time comes for the school to prepare for 
these days, there will be already on hand a reserve fund 
that can be turned to for entertainments. Again, what 
more appropriate, beautiful, and touching music can be 
furnished for the child's funeral than the singing of a chil- 
dren's choir? As a result, the school comes to look to 
their choir for help and guidance. Occasionally a scholar 
may be asked to sing a solo at the regular Sunday-school 
session. : 

The choir can often assist in-the entertainments given 
by the young people's societies by singing new séngs, 
thus adding interest and enjoyment to the occasion. We 
do not wish, however, to carry the idea that the choir 
can be utilized at all times, because in Christian work 
and in the Sunday-school there is sometimes a tendency 
to expect too much from those who are really a help and 
guidance of the school When called. upon by a mis- 
sionary society, then by the church, and again for some 
social entertainment, it proves a severe task. Great care 
should be taken to look out for the good of the choir, and 
to allow no encroachment of this tendency, but to stand 
by and prepare to assist when possible. In so doing the 
choir is made to feel that its interest is looked after, and 
that its work is fully appreciated. 


Chicago, Il. 
Ce? 


Keeping up is usually easier than 
catching up. The superintendent of 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Montclair, New Jersey, like many others, has found 
that ‘‘ when the scholars were away from town, the mis- 
sionary collections on Sundays fell off, and were never 
made up op the scholars’ return."’ So he had small 
collection envelopes printed for them to take away during 
longer or shorter vacations, worded in this way : 


Missionary Offerings 
of Absentees 





Summer Vacation Missionary Offering | 
—— | 
First PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY—SCHOOL, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


' 

} 

| 

Teachers and scholars will please place im this envelope 
their Missionary Offering each Sunday while 

absent from the school, and bring with | 

them upon their return. 

J 





Remember Christ's words, ‘* Feed my lambs.” 


litem 
7 


Temporary changes of method, in 

Grouping Clases ohool or class, from the well-estab- 
lished custom, may be helpful to renewed vigor. M. A. 
Dixon, superintendent of the First Church of Christ 
Bible-school in Springfield, Massachusetts, solves ‘‘ the 
summer problem "’ in that way. For at least two months 
in the heated term nearly all the older classes are divided 
into four groups, —adults, young men, young ladies, and 
boys and girls, —and a competent teacher is provided for 
each group every Sunday. Thus all the teachers have a 
rest and an opportunity to hear others, and the members 
of the different classes become acquainted with each 
other and with other members. The school suffers no 
demoralization, but becomes in reality a different organi- 
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zation, and is ready for better work in the fall. Each 
Sunday, also, special music, under the direction of the 
superintendent, is provided by members, and different 
young men read responsively with the school. 























Teaching to Think 
By the Rev. D. Sutherland 


DEAL teaching must have a definite aini. A pro- 
fessor of homiletics, in criticising preachers for 
the benefit of his students, remarked that ‘‘ many 
preachers aim at nothing, and succeed in hitting it.’’ 
The same thing holds true of far too many Sunday- 
school teachers. Aimlessness robs their work of perma- 
nent value and results. They either lose sight of the 
goal toward which they ought to press, or they forget its 
existence altogether. To talk to a class of boys and 
girls for twenty-five minutes is not to teach them. To 
say that talking is teaching is just as sensible as to say 
that throwing balls is catching them. Pouring out 
knowledge from the teacher's brain and mouth is a very 
different thing from taking it into the pupil’s mind and 
heart. To find a door through which truth shall enter 
should be the supreme anxiety of every teacher, and 
that door must remain closed until the child is taught 
in somve way to think. 

Thring of Uppingham, the greatest and most influen- 
tial teacher England has seen since Arnold of Rugby, 
leaves on record his conviction -that thinking, on which 
everything depends both in day school and Sunday- 
school, was the hardest task he could get his scholars to 
do. ‘‘ The mind,’’ he writes, ‘‘ will do anything but 
think. It will crawl through any number of manuals, 
and grovel over as many date-cards as you please, ay, 
and bear any punishment, rather than think. Mind 
will wriggle out of thinking by every conceivable twist 
and twiddle. Mind is the prince of shirks’’ Con- 
sciously or unconsciously,-the dullest teacher quickly 
discovers this aversion to thinking. He is tempted to 
employ the child's carrying power in place of his think- 
ing power, using the mind as a storehouse of facts rather 
than as the instrument for assimilating and originating 
thought. Yielding to that temptation turns the teacher's 
function into cramming instead of teaching. 

Thring’ s experience may be helpful in teaching teach- 
ers how to teach thinking. He began what ultimately 
grew to be one of the largest schools in England with 
twenty-five pupils. They soon convinced him that to 
know was quite another thing from being able to make 
others to know, and that to empty out ‘‘ knowledge 
lumps’’ like stones at the roadside was not teaching. 
The first thing for him to do was to unlock the minds of 
his boys, and open the shut chambers of their hearts. 
If he could not use a golden key, he was content to use 
a wooden one, or any kind of a key that would fit the 
particular kind of locks with which he had to deal. 
The minds of boys, he found, have ‘queer and tortuous 
locks.'' So he set to work to prepare the mind of the 
scholar for the instruction he was about to impart. 
Without this preparation teaching is like pumping water 
on a kettle whose lid is closed. The simile may be 
homely, but it is both forcible and suggestive. The 
pump-handle goes vigorously, the water pours out, the 
diligent worker glows with a sense of honest satisfaction, 
but the only result of his toil is a kettle that remains un- 
compromisingly empty except for a drop or two which 
finds its way in, unwillingly, through the spout. The 
lid must be lifted up before the water can come in. -By 
careful attention Thring discovered various ways of lift- 
ing the lid or unlocking the door. Sometimes a start- 
ling or unexpected question at the beginning of the les- 
son would serve his purpose. On a hopelessly stolid 
class he would flash the question, ‘‘ Why are you not 
tending pigs or weeding turnips?'' Such a question 
would be followed by others skilfully framed so as to 
draw out the information that the money which pro- 
vided the buildings in which they sat, and which kept 
them at school, represented labor ; that labor was the 
product of life; and after a time the conclusion was 
forced from the lips of the boy’ that the idler in the 


school is uselessly pouring out the stored-up life of 
others. The reaching of that conclusion meant a double 
gain. It had taught the careless scholars a lesson in 
thinking, and it appealed to, their sense of chivalry not 
tO waste opportunities purchased by the sacrifice of the 
friends who paid a heavy price in order that they might 
obtain the benefits of education. 

The Socratic method of question and answer is the 
only really successful method of teaching. ‘‘The heart 
of all true teaching is the art of questioning,’’ says the 
old aphorism which every teacher ought to stamp in 
letters of gold upon his mind: The importance of care- 
ful and persistent study and practice of the catechetical 
method of teaching cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Our scholars de not necessarily know what we tell them, 
but they certainly know what they tell us. Our aim 
ought to be to find out what they do know. Building 
upon that, and educing from it what they do not know, 
we lay broad and deep the foundations of real education. 
It may be slow but it is sure work. It interests, 
awakens, and quickens. Sunday-school teachers should 
spare no labor to acquire this art, for, as a great au- 
thority upon education reminds us, ‘‘ the teacher who 
has learned the art of questioning has won the battle of 


teaching."’ He has learned to teach his scholars how to 
think. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
a 
The way to prepare is to prepare. Go 
Preparing t. 3 2 . 
the 4 at it in your own way, still heedful of 
suggestions for improving your own 
way. Teachers in Steubenville, Ohio, have been taking 


hints from J. C. M. Floyd, M.D., of the Ohio Sunday- 
school Association, in the shape of a mimeograph letter- 
sheet made up by him, and headed with the question, 
‘« How shall I prepare the lesson ?’’ The first half of 
the sheet is arranged in three columns, the first suggest- 
ing various ‘‘helps'’ to use, the third mentioning various 
groups of ideas to be considered, such as persons, events, 
and difficulties, and the middle column having this 
acrostic displayed : ; 

PRAY. 

READ. , 

EXAMINE. 

PONDER. 

ASK OTHERS. 

READ AGAIN. 

ENTHUSE, 
On the lower half of the sheet is this summary of in- 
struction : ‘‘ Pre-view the lessons for the quarter, and 
grasp the main truths. Use these to build on. Analyze 
each lesson carefully. Overcome the difficulties. Be- 
gin the study of each lesson with prayer and careful 
reading of the text and context. After you have appro- 
priated as fully as possible, select that which you can 
use to the best advantage in your class, and go prepared 
to deliver the message as the Holy Spirit shall direct you.’ 


— 


Half-doing is no better in the Sunday- 
school than anywhere else. Inviting 
is often only half doing, if not fol- 
lowed by escorting. A young men’s Bible class in New 
York is not the only one which has learned this. Its 
records show that the number of new members who have 
come to the class by themselves, simply on invitation, 
is a small percentage of the whole number invited. On 
the contrary, nearly all,new members have been ¢s- 
corted, usually by the same persons who invited them. 
‘<1 will call for you on Sunday at such an hour"’ carries 
with it a definite, urgent, and personal invitation 00 
easily resisted. But even when there is no spirit of re 
sistance, when there is a willingness to accept the invita- 
tion, much is gained by courtesy and fellowship if the 
inviter goes after the invited, and brings’ him in as 4 
companion, and not merely as a stranger. This 's 
true for all classes. When the primary teacher gets 0” 
the track of possible new members, and gives the cor 
dial invitation, she must often wisely arrange so that 
she, or her assistants, or some of the young people, shall 
call for the new children, and for their mothers, pet 
haps, to escort them to the school The reality and the 
earnestness of the invitation are made plain in this way, 
and the relations of teacher, scholar, and parent are 
niade closer from the first. Without this escorting, many 
will not come at all. 


Escorting as Well 
as Inviting 
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‘Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1897 


x. July 4.—First Converts in Europe... .... ... . Acts 16: 6-15 
2. July rz.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... ... . . Acts 16: 22-34 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12. 
4. July 25.—Paul Preaching in Athens ....... . . . Acts 17: 22-34 
5. August r.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth. .......-- Acts 18: 1-14 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ , . . 1 Thess. 4: gto 5:2 
7. August r5.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. .... x Cor, 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . 1 Cor, 13: 1-13 
g. August 29.—Paul Opposed at NE. lo Bais > 4 ha Acts 19 : 21-34 


10. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Christian Living . Rom. 12: 9-21 
12. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
13. September 26.—Review. . 
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Study 34.—Paul’s First Epistle to the 
' Corinthians 


[The attention of all those who use this Study is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.] 


Early in A. D. 57. Written from Ephesus. 


I, CIRCUMSTANCES, 

1. The Founding of the Church at Corinth. Locate upon 
the map the city of Corinth, Ascertain something of its his- 
tory previous to the Roman restoration in B.C, 46. What 
population had the city, and of what nationalities were its in- 
habitants, in Paul’s time? What were the religions of the 
city and its religious condition when visited by Paul? De- 
scribe the commercial activity of Corinth, and the effect of 
this upon the city’s morals. When and under what circum- 
stances did Paul make his first visit to Corinth ? (Comp. Acts 
18: 1-18; Phil. 4:15; 1 Thess.1:1; 2:2; 3: 1,6; 2 Cor. 
11:9.) What washe attitude of the Jews of Corinth toward 
Paul? And what the attitude of the Gentiles? Did Paul at 
this time found the Corinthian church ? (Comp. Acts 18: 8; 
1 Cor. 3:6, 10; 4:15; 9:1, 2; 2 Cor. 1:19; 10: 10.) 
What proportion of the Christians in Corinth were Jews, and 
what proportion Gentiles? What was the size and what the 
influence of the Corinthian church ? 

2. Events at Corinth Preceding this Letter. Consider the 
important events which had affected the church at Corinth 
between its foundation by Paul and the writing of this first 
extant letter to it (some three years afterward): (1.) The 
work of Apollos among them (Acts 18: 24 to 19: 1; 1 Cor. 
1-4; 16:12); (2) the rise of a factious spirit, which caused 
ill-feeling and strife in the church (1 Cor. 1-4) ; (3) a partial 
relapse of the Gentile church-members into their former hea- 
then practices °(1 Cor. 5-11); (4) perhaps a passing visit of 
Paul to Corinth, about which nothing has been recorded 
(comp. 2 Cor, 2:1; 12:14, 21; 13:1, 2); (5) an earlier 
epistle of the Apostle to the church, not now extant (1 Cor. 
5:9); (6) a delegation from the church at Corinth sent to 
consult Paul (1 Cor. 16: 15-18); (7) a letter from the church 
seeking advice from Paul on various subjects, not now extant 
(t Cor. 7: 1); (8) a mission of Timothy to the Corinthian 
Christians arranged for (1 Cor. 16: 10, 11) ; (9) the unwilling- 
ness of Apollos to return to Corinth, although urged by Paul 
to do so (1 Cor. 16: 12). 

3. Date and Place of Composition. n respect to these two 
matters, consider carefully 1 Corinthians 16 : 8, 9, 19. State 
briefly the relation of this epistle to the Acts narrative, which 
makes it certain that Paul wrote this epistle on his third mis- 
ae journey, Was it at the close of the Apostle’s long 
period of work in Ephesus that he wrote this Epistle to the 
Corinthian church? Can the date then be fixed as early in 
‘ie year 57, and the place of composition Ephesus ? 

4. The Purpose of the Epistle. Wad it been some three 
years since Paul established Christianity in Corinth? What 
disorders had entered into the life of the Christians? How 
ha information concerning them reached Paul? (Comp. 
: ae, 1.11; 5:1; 7:1.) Wefe the matters referred to in 
» orinthians 1-6 reported otally, while those referred to in 
tapters 7-15 were reported in a letter to Paul? What was 
ad purpose of the Corinthian Christians in thus communi- 
cating with Paul? Is it to be understood that the Apostle 
gave’ constant attention and care, though absent, to this and 
all his churches ? What, then, was Paul’s purpose in writing 
‘us letter to the Corinthian Christians ? 

Il. ANALYSIS OF ConTENTS, " 
us student prepare’an analysis of the epistle, for which 
. wing outline may. give suggestion: (1.) 1 : 1-9, 


( 
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Greeting and Thanksgiving. (2.) 1: 10 to 4: 21, Exhorta- 
tion to Christian Unity. (3.) §: 1 to 6; 20, Rebuke for Im- 
morality and Misconduct. (4.) 7: 1-40, Advice concerning 
Marriage. (5.) 8: 1 to 11: 1, Teaching concerning the 
Relation between Christian Liberty and Christian Love. (6.) 
11 : 2-34, Correction of Improprieties in Christian Worship. 
(7-) 12: 1 to 14: 40, Teaching concerning the so-called Spir- 
itual Gifts. (8.) 15 : 1-58, Teaching concerning the Resur- 
rection of the Dead. (9.) 16: 1-24, Conclusion. 
(Part second of this study in next issue.) 
[Among the best commentaries in English upon the First Corinthian 


“Epistle are those by Godet (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons), T. C. 


Edwards (New York: Armstrong & Son§, Meyer (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.), Beet (New York: Thomas Whittaker), and Lias, in the 


Cambridge Bible Series (New York : The Macmillan Co.). 


«* New Tes- 


tament Introductions,”’ by Gloag, Weiss, and Dods.] 


Lesson 8, August 22, 1897 


The Excellence of Christian Love 


GOLDEN TEXT : 


And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 


three ; but the greatest of these is charity.—1 Cor. 13 : 13. 


(1 Cor. 13: I-13. 


Memory verses : 4-7.) 


Read 1 Corinthians 12. 


COMMON VERSION 


I Saeng I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, | am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

2 And though I have ¢he gift 
of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, | am 
nothing. 

3 And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

4 Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, 

5 Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil ; 

6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

7 Beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

8 Charity never faileth: but 
whethgr (there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there 
de tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 

9 For we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part. 

to But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. 

11 When [I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child : 
but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 

12 For now we see through a 
lass, darkly ; but then face to 
ace : now | know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I 
am known. 

13 And now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three ; but 
the greatest of these 7s charity. 





1 Many ancient authorities read that / may glory. 


ina riddle. 4 Gr. know fully. 
these ™Gr. greater. 


REVISED VERSION 


1 If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but 
have not love, | am become 
sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal. And if I have ¢he 
gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and*all know!l- 
edge ; andif I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, 
but have not love, I am 
nothing. And if I bestow all 
my goods. to feed the poor, 
and if [ give my body ! to be 
burned, but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing. Love 
suffereth long, and is kinth: 
love envieth not ; love vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not its own, 
is not provoked, taketh not 
account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but 
rejoiceth with the truth ; 
? beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Love 
never faileth: but whether 
there be prophecies, they 
shall be done away ; whether 
there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether (/here be 
knowledge, it shall be done 
away. For we knowin part, 
and we prophesy in part: 
to but when that which is per- 
fect is come, that which is 
in part shall be done away. 
11 When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I felt as achild, I 
thought as a child : now that 
I am become a man, I have 
put away childish things. 
12 For now we see in a mirror, 
Sdarkly ; but then face to 
face : now I know in part; 
but then shall l *know even 
as also I have been 5 known. 
13 But now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three ; Sand the 
‘greatest of these is love. 
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20Or, covereth *Gr. 


5Gr. known fully. © Or, but greater than 


The American Revisers would substitute “ then shall I know fully even 
as also I was fully known” for the text in verse 12, and omit marginal 
notes 4 and 5, and at verse r3 would omit marginal note ®. 


AAS 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


[The attention of all those who use this Plan and Analysis is 
called to the Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor, 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson Topic: Exatting Clrristian Love. 


1. The Superiority of Love, vs. 1-3. 
OUTLINE : 2. The Operation of Love, vs. 4-7. 
3- The Permanence of Love, vs. 8-13. 


Dat_y Home READINGS : 


M.—1 Cor. 13 : 1-13. 
T.—Psa. 133 : 1-3. 
W.—Matt. 22 : 34-40. 
T.—John 13: 31-35. 
P.—1 John 2 : 8-17. 
S.—John 1g : 8-17. 
S.—1 John 4 : 4-14. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Vible 


Reading Association.) 


Excellence of Christian love. 
Beauty of unity. 
The great commandment. 
Sign of discipleship. 
New commandment. 
Christ’s command. 
Leve is of God. 


Lesson Analysis 


I, THE SUPERIORITY OF LOVE. 
1. Above Tongues : 
If I speak with the tongues, .. 


They shall speak with new tongues (Mark 16 : 17). 
‘They . . . began to speak with other tongues (Acts 2 : 4). 


. but have not love (1). 


2. Above Prophecy : 

Uf l have the gift of prophecy (2), 
Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy ( Joel 2 : 28). 
They spake with tongues, and prophesied (Acts Ig : 6). 

3. Above Knowledze : 

fl... know all mysteries and all knowledge (2). 

That the soul be without knowledge is not good (Prov. 19 : 2). 
God giveth wisdom, and knowledge (Edel. 2 : 26). 
4- Above Faith : 

Uf l have all faith (2). 

All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 9 : 23). 
Without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing (Heb. 11 : 6). 
5. Above Beneficence : 

If 1 bestow all my goods to feed the poor (3). 

Thine alms are gone up for a memorial (Acts to : 4). 
God loveth a cheerful giver (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 
6. Above Self-immolation : 

If 1 give my body to be burned (3). 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom ! (2 Sam. «8 ‘7 
Ye would have plucked out your eyes (Gal. 4 : 15). 

II, THE OPERATION OF LOVE, 

1. In the Exercise of Kindness : 

Love suffereth long, and is kind (4). 
Love covereth all transgressions (Prov. 10 : 12). 
Love covereth a multitude of sins (1 Pet. 4 : 8). 
2. In the Conquest of Self : 

Love vaunteth not itself,... 
We... ought... not to please ourselves (Rom. 15 : 1). 
I also please all men in all things (1 Cor. 10 : 33). 

3- In its Subjects of Rejoicing : 

Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but. . 


secketh not its own (4, §). 


. with the truth (6). 
They make the king glad with their wickedness (Hos. 7 : 3). 
I rejoice greatly that I have found... thy children walking io 
truth (2 John 1 : 4). 
4- In its Spirit of Endurance : 
Beareth, ... believeth, ... hopeth, .. « endureth (7). 
He that endureth, . . . shall be saved ( Matt. ro : 22). 


He endured, as seeing him who is invisible (Heb. 11 : 27). 


Ill. 
1. Affirmed : 
Love never faileth (8). 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love (Jer. 31 : 3). 
—— loved his own, ... he loved them unto the eud (John 
13:1). J 
2. Contrasted : 
Prophecies, . 
8). 


THE PERMANENCE OF LOVE, 


. . tongues,... knowledge... shall be lone away 


There is no... knowledge... in the grave (Eccl. 9 : 
All which things are to perish with the using (Col. 2: 


{9) 
22). 
3- Mlustrated : 
Lam become a,man, | have put away childish thing: (11). 
In mind be men (1 Cor. 14 : 20). 
That we may present every man perfect (Col. 1 : 28). 
oo 


Verses 1-3.—'‘ If I speak.... If I have,... and know.... 
I bestow, ... and if I give." (1) Desirable possessions ; (2) In- 
ferior possessions ; (3) The essential possession. 

Verses 4-7.—'' Love sufferethJong, ... is kind;... envieth not; 

. vaunteth not;... is not puffed up,” etc. (1) The nature of 
Christian love ; (2) The fruits of Christian love ; (3) The neces- 
sity of Christian love. 

Verse 8.—‘' Love never faileth."* _ (1) In God the Father ; (2) 
In Christ the Son; (3) In the Spirit, the Comforter ; (4) In the 
Church, the Bride. 

Verse 10.—‘' When that which is perfect is come, that which is 
in part shall be done away."’ (1) The coming perfection ; (2) The 
departing incompleteness ; (3) The absolute assurance. 

Verse 13.—‘' The greatest of these is love.’" (1) Three that are 
great ; (2) One that is greatest. 


Nir) 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor-M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


(The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE ConnectTion.—This lesson is from the sixth main 

division of the First Epistle to the church at Corinth 

(chaps. 12-14), which treats of spiritual gifts (charisms), abun- 

dantly bestowed at Corinth. This chapter, while an episode, 

is yet pertinent to the main subject; for upon ‘love ”’ de- 

pends the proper exercise of all these gifts (comp., also, 12: 
31 and 14: 1). 

Oo 


Critical Notes 


OQUTLINE.—Verses I to 3, no gifts of value apart from love ; 
verses 4 to 7, the excellences of love; verses 8 to 12, the 
transiency of ‘ gifts’’ over against the enduring nature of 
love ; verse 13, its superiority to other ‘‘ graces.’’ 



















































































































































































































































































Verse 1.—// / speak: Habitually, possessing the ‘ gift.’’ 
— With the tongues of men and of angels ; The \ast phrase is 
added as a rhetorical climax: ‘‘ If I have every possible form 
of the gift of tongues.’’ The Corinthian Christians seem to 
have over-valued this gift, which differed from that at Pente- 
cost, in requiring interpretation (14: 2-24). The Apostle 
himself possessed it (14: 18), but ranks it lowest (comp. the 
order here and 12: 29, 30).—us.: Not ‘* and,” since there 
is a contrast ; so in verses 2 and 3.—//ave not love: ** Love”’ 
is preferable to ‘‘ charity,’ not only because the latter has 
become restricted in its application, but because it is the 
usual rendering of agapé even in the Authorized Version, and 
the corresponding verb is always rendered ‘‘love.’’ The 
Authorized Version in this chapter follows the Rhemish (Ro- 
man Catholic) New Testament. The Latin word 
became, in the Western church, the term for Christian affec- 
tion, in distinction from amor, which included animal passion ; 
but the English word ‘‘ love ’’ has been hallowed by long 
Christian use. The term here means love in general, the root 
of all Christian graces,—love to God, and therefore to man, 
Whether any one could have such a “ gift ’’ without love is 
doubtful ; yet pride in gifts may drive out love.-J am become : 
Suggesting a permanent condition.—Sounding brass: Mere 
sound, as the echo of struck metal.—Or a clanging cymbal: 
Giving a harsh, monotonous sound. ‘* Cymbal’’ is a word 
transferred from the Greek. Though the gift of tongues has 
ceased, other gifts may still be exercised in a way that recalis 
these figures. 

Verse 2.—And if J have the gift of prophecy : This was the 
gift of declaring truth by immediate inspiration (12: 10; 14: 
1-6), not merely of predicting. It was a higher gift than that 
of ‘‘tongues’’ (14: 3), because more edifying.—Avnow a// 
mysteries and all knowledge: This gift, though distinguished 
from ** prophecy ’’ (v. 8), is closely connected with it, since 
the utterance was based upon the knowledge. ‘* Mystery ”’ 
refers to what is unknown until revealed by God, and 
**knowledge ’’ here applies to the contents of these ‘* mys- 
teries.’’ ‘‘ Knowledge ’’ is governed by ‘* know, —’’a common 
Greek usage. The modern equivalent of this ‘“ gift’’ is pro- 
found and acute theological learning.—And tf JZ have all 
faith; Literally, ‘‘ all the faith.’? Not all possible faith, 
but all necessary for the result stated; hence faith to work 
miracles.—.So as to remove mountains; Possibly an allusion to 
our Lord’s saying (Matt. 17 : 20; 21: 21).—J/ am nothing : 
Morally and spiritually. 

Verse 3.—And if J bestow all my goods to feed the poor : 
Literally, ‘‘ dole out all my possessions.’’ The verb means 
** to feed with morsels,’’ but the tense used sums up this as 
one act. The objects are not named. Even active ‘* char- 
ity’? may not be ‘‘love,’’—And if J give my body to be 
burned: The margin of the Revised Version gives the reading 
of four of the best manuscripts, but, as the difference is that 
of a single letter in Greek, and the sense of that reading is 
flat and unsuited to the context, the text should be retained. 
Self-sacrifice for country or friends is meant; probably there 
is no reference to martyrdom at the stake.—Jt profiteth me 
nothing : Even this has’ no value for Christian aims ; hence 
the folly of an unlovely, ostentatious, martyr-spirit, that would 
buy merit by apparent self-sacrifice. 


caritas 


” 


Verse 4.—Love suffereth long: The grace is now personi- 
fied, and its excellences, both negative and positive, set 
forth in short, crisp terms,— an ideal of perfection in 
love. ‘‘Suffereth long,’’ literally, ‘‘is long-minded,’’ re- 
presses anger under provocation.—J/s 4ind- The positive side 
of the same quality.—Znvieth nof:; Eight negative traits are 
named. These may imply certain faults at Corinth, but the 
reference is certainly more general. Love does not cherish 
‘selfish passionate feelings toward others.— Vaunteth not it- 
seif; Referring to bragging display of one’s self.—J/s not 
puffed up: Over against the conceit which lies back of 
** vaunting.’’ 

Verse 5.—Doth not behave ttself unseemly: ‘Its whole 
department is decorous and becoming ’’ (Hodge, ‘* Commen- 
tary ’’), whether in public or private ; probably a hint regard- 
ing the disorders at Corinth.—Sceeheth not her own - Does not 
seek her own selfish advantage ; possibly with a reference to 
the wrong use of liberty (see 8:9, in last lesson).—/Zs not 
easily provoked: A strong term, pointing to outbreaks of 
wrath in offended selfishness.— 7ating mot account of evil: 
Does not reckon the evil done to her, implying that actual 
wroug has been done, ‘* Thinketh no evil ’’ and ‘ suspects 
nothing evil’’ are not accurate renderings of the Greek 
terms. 

Verse 6.—Rejfotceth not in unrighteousness : 1s hot glad to 
hear of wrong-doing on the part of others ; a common feeling 
arising from envy, pride, desire to justify one’s self.— Bus re- 
jotceth with the truth: Not, “in the truth.”” “ Truth ” is 
personified, and the contrast with the last clause shows that 
the object of this common rejoicing is ‘‘ righteousness.’’ 
Hence ‘‘truth’’ represents God’s truth, the gospel, which 
results in righteousness. 

Verse 7.—Beareth all things - Holds out under those things 
laid upon her by others. ‘All things’’ in the entire verse 
refers to the matters concerned, which are to be borne, etc. 
The virtues described are ‘* passive,’ and the most difficult to 
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exercise. Meyer (Commentary): ‘‘ The expressions rise as 
they follow each other in this yerse, which is beautiful in its 
simplicity ; if love encounter from others what may seem too 
hard to be endured, a// things she bears; if she meet what 
may cause distrust, a// things she trusts; if she meet what may 
destroy hope in one’s neighbor, a// things she hopes; if she 
encounter what may lead to giving way, against ail she holds 
onut.”’ 

Verse 8.—JLove never faile¢sh : Is permanent, not transient, 
not superseded in the future by anything else. _ This clause is 
the theme of the rest of the chapter.— Whether there be 
prophecies : That is, manifestations of the gift of prophecy.— 
They shall be done away :.Not ‘* fail,’’ but a different term, 
frequently used by the Apostle, meaning to be rendered idle, 
inactive, of no further use. The reason is given in verses 9 
and 10,— Whether there be tongues, they shall cease: The 
repeated ‘* whether ’’ introduces the different gifts. ‘‘Cease’’ 
is used very aptly in reference to the speaking with tongues. 
— Whether there be knowledge, it shall be done away: The 
same term as above. The next verses show that ‘ knowl- 
edge ’’ is to be only relatively superseded, the imperfect being 
displaced by the perfect. 

Verse 9.—For we know in part, and we prophesy in part: 
Even these higher gifts were partial and imperfect, hence 
transient (v. 10), Inspired men were not omniscient (comp. 
v. 12). No proof is given of the transiency of ‘‘ tongues.’’ 
If the more useful ones were done away, this inferior one 
could ‘not last. 

Verse 10.—But when that which is perfect is come: The 
tense points to a single fact in the future, whenever it occurs. 
The reference is undoubtedly to the coming of the Lord, the 
future triumph.— 7hat which is in part shall be done away: 
The same verb as in verse 8. It is true that these ‘* char- 
isms ’’ ceased quite early, when the necessity for them ceased ; 
but the Apostle has in mind only the great contrast between 
the present and the future, when full knowledge and utter- 
ance come, because full redemption has come with the coming 
of the Lord. 

Verse 11.— When Iwas a child, I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought as a child: An illustration from every 
one’s experience of ‘the principle of verse 10. The compari- 
son of this verse is, however, to be thus applied: our highest 
present state as Christians is that of childhood, only in the 
future, ‘* when that which is perfect is come,’’ will we reach 
manhood, The three clauses represent childish speech, feel- 
ing, and reasoning, respectively, though the second may in- 
clude also mental operations and endeavors of the will. Some 
find a reference to ‘‘ tongues,’’ ‘‘ prophecy,’’ and ‘‘ knowl- 
edge ’’ (v. 8).—Now that J am become a man; The tense 
points to the permanent condition of manhood, not to the 
time when this began.—/ have put away childish things : The 
tense is the same as in the preceding clause: such things are 
permanently set aside. 


>. 


Verse 12,—For now: This clearly refers to the present state 
of Christians.— We see in a mirror; Literally, “ through a 
mifror ;’’ either because objects appear as if seen through the 
mirror, or, less probably, by means of a mirror. ‘‘ Glass ’’ is 
incorrect. Mirrors, in those days, were very imperfect, hence 
the sense is: What we see, though sufficient for present guid- 
ance, is but a dim reflection of the truth._—Der/ -: Literally, 
‘*in an enigma.’’ This is not strictly an adverb, but indicates 
that, besides the imperfect reflection, the revelation is made in 
words, which of necessity are inadequate and often perplexing. 
** We do not see the things themselves, but those things as set 
forth in symbols and words which but imperfectly express 
them ’’ (Hodge, ‘‘ Commentary ’’).— Zhen face to face: In 
immediate vision we shall obtain our knowledge of God and 
his truth.— Vow / know in part: The Apostle accepts the 
limitation of verse 9 as applicable to himself, and hence even 
to his inspired utterances. —ABut then shall I know even as 
also I have been known : The American Revisers render more 
correctly : ‘* But then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known.’’ The verb is a stronger one than in the pre- 
ceding clause (see margins of English Revisers), and the tense 
points to that time in the past when he became the object of 
God’s saving knowledge, doubtless at his conversion. 

Verse 13.—Aut now: ** But’’ introduces a contrast be- 
tween the transiency spoken of (vs. 8-12) and something 
abiding. ‘‘ Now’? is not the same word as that in verse 12, but 
is logical : in this state of things there yet remains something 
permanent.—Abideth faith, hope, love, these three; ** There 
abideth,’’ suggesting the unity of the graces. This abiding 
covers the future world, in accordance with the previous state- 
ments (vs. 8-12). It is objected that faith and hope will not 
thus abide, but be changed into sight and fruition ; hence that 
it here affirmed that the three exist together now, but that 
love is the greatest because it will endure eternally. But 
faith, as personal trust in Christ, must abide as the living bond 
of eternal fellowship with him. Eternal hope is easily con- 
ceived of, when it is admitted that there is spiritual enlarge- 
ment in the future world. Since ‘‘ these three ”’ graces have 
God and Christ as their objects, they can abide so long as he 
abides. Hence they have been called the ‘* theological vir- 
tues.’’—And the greatest of these is love: The margin of the 
Revised Version, ‘* But greater than these,” suggests the view 
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that only love abides eternally. ‘‘ Greater’ is more literal, 
but the comparative, here as frequently, is best rendered by 
the English superlative. Love is greatest, because the root 
of the other two (comp. v.7). We trust one we love ; we hope 
for what we love. Without love the other graces are inopera- 
tive here; and love is greatest hereafter, because God is 
love (1 John 4: 8, 16), and then we shall see him face to 
face. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor’s request on the first page of this paper.} 


N HIS own repeated admission we learn that St. Paul 
had been a fierce and cruel persecutor, even to the 
death, of harmless men and women, his fellow-citizens, for 
no other offense than their being Christians ; that, in fact, he 
had been so ‘*‘ exceedingly mad against them ’’ as not only to 
have made havoc of the church in Jerusalem by entering 
every suspected house, and ‘‘ haling men and women ’’—that 
is, dragging them off violently—to the horrors of an Eastern 
prison; that he had, moreover, brought them before the 
rulers of the synagogues, and had caused them to be scourged 
with the terrible leather knout, and that he had even - 
given his voice against such of them as were put to death. 
He himself sorrowfully admitted that he had even been one 
of those who hunted down the noble and eloquent Stephen, 
and had viewed his terrible execution with such approval as 
to hold the clothes of the wild*zealots who beat him to death 
with stones; and, still more, that he had set out tq repeat this 
violence in foreign cities. 

That such a fierce bigot should have written the glorious 
hymn in exaltation of heavenly love, which we find in his let- 
ter to the Corinthians, appears at first sight inexplicable. 
Yet, when we look more closely, we shall find that love was 
the deepest passion of his heart, even when he was forcing 
poor trembling Christians to blaspheme their Lord. For, till 
his arrest by Jesus himself, on the way to Damascus, he took 
the Old Testament saint as his ideal, knowing no higher, and, 
in his zeal against the Nazarenes, only sought to imitate 
Joshua, who had no pity for the Canaanites ; or Samuel, who 
hewed Agag in pieces before Jehovah, and ordered Saul to 
kill the Amalekites,—man, woman, and child ; or Elijah, who 
slew the priests of Baal ; or Jehu, who massacred all the wor- 
shipers of tliat god. Consuming fervor ‘for God, as he then 
conceived him, for his law, for his temple, and for his people, — 
a fervor which saw in the maintaining the unimpeached honor 
and rights of these the divinely ordered, defense of the eternal 
hopes of the world, and the glory of the one true God whom 
his soul adored—fired his whole nature. 

The vision of Jesus, however, had turned -his eyes from 
Sinai to Calvary, from the thick darkness and the devouring 
flames to the spectacle of incarnate love giving itself up to 
death for the life of the world. From that cross he seemed 
evermore to hear Christ’s words, ‘‘ The Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,’’ and he made 
them his own new creed, For the love of him who had for- 
given so great a sinner, and made him his apostle to the 
heathen, he now lived not to himself, but to Jesus, the lover 
of mankind ; and the heavenly love he had thus learned be- 
came a seraph flame in his soul, at once reaching up towards 
heaven and illuminating earth, 

‘* The envying, and strife, and divisions, ’’ which had naturally 
broken out in a body gathered but yesterday from such 4 
population as that of Corinth, and largely from its criminal 
and most degraded classes (1 Cor. 6 : 9), were hence sorely 
alien to his heart. The very ‘‘ gifts’? vouchsafed its members 
had been made ground for pride, jealousy, and ill-will. All this 
Paul sets in its true light by telling them that even the gift of 
tongues, which was most esteemed, were they those of angels 
in addition to the tongues of earth, was only an empty sound, 
if the heart were not filled with love. Nor was any endow- 
ment, whether of stirring address, or insight into divine truth, 
or knowledge of Scripture or theology, or eyen faith, however 
great, any mark of Christian standing, if love were wanting. 
One might even dole out all he had to feed the poor, or give 
his body to be burned, and yet, if he had not love, it ¢ounted 
nothing before God. 

The marks of true religion were the graces it bore in daily 
life. There must be a Christ-like love that suffered long, and 
was still kind; that knew nothing of envy, or boasting, or 
pride; did not behave unbecomingly, or seek its own ad- 
vantage, or give way to passion, but made light of wrong 
done it ; had no pleasure in what is wrong in others, but re- 
joiced in seeing the gracious fruits of truth,—that is, of the 
gospel; tried to excuse all things, to believe well of all 
things, hoped good of all things, and meekly bore whateve! 
came. . 

*« Gifts,’ said he, ‘‘ are external, and have in themselves 0¢ 
moral worth, nor are even the highest works of love of any 
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value if love be not the impelling motive in doing them. 
Love alone could give peace and joy in Corinth, for love is of 
God. It comes from him, and rises hereafter to him ; for 
love cannot die. The gifts of which they make so ntuch are 
passing at best. Christ is near, and when he appears 
‘tongues’ will cease, nor will endowments like prophecy or 
knowledge be needed, for our darkness will then be swal- 
lowed up of light. Till Jesus appears, we see divine things 
only as if reflected from the depths of a mirror, and within its 
narrow limits, but when he comes, we shall know fully, 
face to face with the unveiled truth ; for even I, an apostle, 
know only in part now, but then I shall know with that ful- 
ness with which I am known by Jesus himself. When that 
which is perfect has thus come, all your gifts except the faith that 
saved you, the sure hope that youwill receive the eternal in- 
heritance he has promised his saints, and the love which is 
the very air of heaven, will die away, as no longer needed in 
that better land; but of these immortal graces love is the 
greatest, for God himself is love !’’ 

That Paul exemplified the spirit he thus glorities as the soul 
of the religious life, shines out in all his career after his con- 
version; for where shall we find, except in his Lord, such 
self-sacrifice and such exhaustless devotion? No sufferings 
turned him aside, no disappointments damped his enthusiasm 
for humanity. He was a spectacle to men and angels, he 
tells us, in his unbroken martyrdom for Christ, and this lasted 
through about thirty years, till he laid down his life for him, at 
Rome. For all this time he had died daily, but he counted all 
this as nothing for the excellency’of the knowledge of one so 
unspeakably dear that he could say, ‘‘ He did not live, but 
Christ lived in him.’’ 





Bournemouth, England. 
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In Praise of Love 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper. 


NCOMPARABLY beautiful, from a literary point of view, as 
is this hymn in praise of love, we must remember that it 
has a distinctly practical purpose. It is not meant simply to 
hang a lovely picture up, for our admiration either of picture 
or painter, but-to stimulate us to mold our own hearts and 
lives after this model. For it is preceded by ‘A still more 
excellent way shew I unto you;.’’ and followed by ‘ Follow 
after love’? The picture is a pattern, 

A further preliminary remark has to be made ; namely, that 
the love celebrated by Paul is by him conceived as flowing 
from faith in the love of God manifested in Christ, and ‘‘ shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’’ It is such love, 
and such love only, which deserves the rapturous eulogium 
of this chapter, It is rapturous, but it is rapture guided by 
reason, and the flashing stream has, as it were, three bends in 
its course,” It deals successively with the supremacy of Love 
(vs. 1-3), the fruits of love (vs. 4-7), and the eternity of 
love (vs, 8-13). 

1. The supremacy of love is set forth by supposing the im- 
possible case of a man endowed with all other excellences 
and lacking it, and by the threefold reiteration of the sentence 
on such a character that it is worthless. Clearly Paul js not 
to be taken as affirming that the characters he sketches are 
possible. Two of them are plainly impossible, for no man 
can speak with angels’ tongues, nor ‘‘ know all mysteries and 
all knowledge.’’ But the possibility or otherwise of the sup- 
positions does not affect the force of the conclusion. Take a 
man, and array him with every imaginable brilliant gift and 
every grace, leaving out love, and you have but dressed up— 
nothing. Strip off the trappings, and what do you come to ? 
Vacuity. The most brilliant eloquence is only noise, and not 
even music, but harsh clanging, unless love gives it sweet- 
nem, Many an orator, gifted with all gifts of speech and 
lacking love, has been only too sad an illustration of this. 
His words have rung unreal, and failed to touch hearts, just 
because they did not flow from the fountain of love ; while, 
on the other hand, some humble speaker, with no trace of the 
other's gifts, has the indefinable charm and power that con- 
quers hearts, The gaudiest flowers are not the sweetest 
scented. Intellectual force is precious, spiritual insight is 
‘ven More so, and a miracle-working faith is to be desired ; 
but what would these be, if love were absent? A long row 
of ciphers. Put the ‘significant figure before them, and they 
become something, 

And even higher things than eloquence and intellect are 
Profitless without love, We can conceive of a man giving all 
” goods to feed the poor, from some motive of ostentation 
r4 other form of selfishness, we can conceive of his even 
aps, himself to death from such motives ; what would such 
cue ~ —. iu the sight of God? It would profit him 
mubeate ean tribunal. In all these illustrations, the 
bighess a is that human nature without love lacks its 
hen ail ry, and that which gives their real worth to all 

llences and powers. And yet, for one effort after 
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love, we make many after these, and toil to be eloquent, 
learned, scientific, but let our growth in love take its chance ! 

2. In the second part, Paul enumerates the fruits of love. 
The former verses dwelt on the thought that, without love 
everything else was nothing; these enforce the positive truth 
that, with love, everything else comes to perfection. It is 
the bottom heat, so to speak, which makes every plant in the 
greenhouse flower and fruit.* Love is the productive source 
of all virtues ; the mother tincture, which may have variously 
colored and tasted elements added to it, but gives them their 


power. Paul does not pursue a scientific system of classifica- 
tion in his list. He gathers the clusters of fruit as they strike 
his eye. But we may notice that the majority of the charac- 


teristics ascribed to love here are negative,—it does not do 
such and such things,—which implies the sad thought that 
these unlovely traits of character are all too common, and 
spring naturally from the soil .of our hearts, where love’s re- 
straining and transforming power is unfelt. 

We may further note that a large proportion of the list is 
concerned with our feelings or conduct towards those who 
injure us. Long-suffering, slowness to be ‘‘ provoked,’’ not 
keeping a list of evils done to us, bearing all things, enduring 
all things,—these characteristics all suppose hostility and in- 
juries from others. 

Another series refers to the fruits of love in our estimate 
of ourselves, It keeps us from being puffed up, and from 
vaunting ourselves. The true counterpoise of conceit and 
pride is love. However superior we may be to others, we 
shall not be. thinking of self at all, if we are loving them ; it 
gives us no pleasure to display ourselves before their eyes, 
What room is there for self-conceit in a happy wedded love ? 
and what room for it would there be anywhere, if we lived in 
love to all men? Love’s eyes are ever turned on the beloved, 
not looking at its own reflection. And it will lead to sweet- 


ness of conduct, and give indefinable charm of manner, far 


beyond conventional politeness, and as sincere as that is hol- 
low. It will make the well-being of the beloved the aim of 
our actions, and deliver at once from envy, which is hurt by 
their success, and from selfishness which seeks its own. 

The remarkable combination of a negative and a positive 
characteristic in verse 6 (‘‘ rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
but rejoiceth with the truth ’’) will vary in meaning according 
as the ‘‘ unrighteousness ’’ and ‘‘truth’’ are taken to be em- 
bodied in the acts of the loving or of others. If they are his 
own, then the meaning is that he who loves has no pleasure 
in doing harm, but deep joy in showing forth the ‘ truth,’’— 
that is, the gospel, in his conduct; if they are taken as be- 
longing to another, it will be that love is saddened at the 
sight of all wrong done, whereas unloving men have often a 
cruel delight in seeing it; and that love rejoices (as the 
truth personified is imagined as doing, and as the personal 
truth, Jesus Christ, does), over every act of obedience to 
itself, 

The four final clauses in verse 7 gather up the whole in uni- 
versal statements, The first and last of these are difficult to 
distinguish. What is the difference between ‘‘beareth’’ and 
‘“‘endureth’’? Both contemplate love face to face with 
opposition and maltreatment, and as unmoved thereby. 
Possibly the former means, rather, self-command which does 
not fly out in anger ; and the latter, brave perseverance and 
patience which is not crushed by any weight of affliction. 
To love there is nothing desperate in the werst of foes or 
men ; it hopes on in spite of all disappointments, seeing the 
possible angel in the most degraded, and utterly rejecting the 
cynical wisdom, born of unloving experience, which treats 
any man as utterly irreclaimable. 
and never despairs. 


It knows itself omnipotent, 


The world smiles at what it 
thinks credulous simplicity, and prides itself on trusting no- 
body. Love is content to be foolishly credulous in the. eyes 
of the unloving, and in the strength of such faith to labor to 
bring about the fulfilment of its visions. 


It ** believes all things.’’ 


3. The eternity of love is the crowning fact, which proves 
that it is the ‘‘ more excellent way.’’ But, when Paul comes 
to speak of the future life, the great thoughts sweep him along, 
and carry him for a moment away from the immediate subject. 
Verses 9-12 set fortlt the contrast between the present and 
the future, first in a general statement (vs. 9, 10), and then 
under two figurative illustrations. The general statement 
links on with the preceding declaration of the passing away 
of tongues and knowledge, and confirms it. 

It is impossible to deal here with the great truths contained 
in these wonderful verses, which blaze out like a burst of sud- 
den sunshine ; but we may note the broad principle that the 
future stands to the present in the relation of the perfect to 
the partial. No doubt, there are elements in it which have 
not even a beginning here. But glorious as these may be, the 
highest glories of heaven are the complction of what is here 
in germ and part, in the Christian life. “It is the noonday 
splendor of what is here but morning twilight, the bright, con- 
summate flower of which the selectest experiences of earth are 
but the folded blossom. 

Our means of self-expression (‘‘ tongues ’’) are here partial. 
How little we can reveal of our deepest selves after all at- 
tempted utterance! But earth’s tongues will cease, not that 
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we may be dumb, but that we may utter worthily all that we 
feel and are. So with knowledge. Our modes of perception, 
our attainments, are partial now. Earth’s knowledge will be 
antiquated by the complete knowledge, as a glimmering taper 
beside an electric light. 

These truths are illustrated by the two examples of the rela- 
tion between mature manhood and infancy, and that between 
the image dimly discerned in a mirror and the gaze on the 
reality, face to face. Many. large thoughts and wondrous 
hopes crowd on us in these two figures, which we must leave 
unspoken here. The present is God’s nursery, where his 
children have their picture-books and grow towards manhood, 
In heaven they will come to manhodd, and will not be the 
poorer for what they have left behind, any more than grown 
men regret the broken toys of their infancy. Knowledge here 
is but of reflected Deity ; there it will be direct, full, and we 
shall know God in Christ in some measure as he knew us in 
our earthly lives. We can but adore, and trust that the ful- 
filment will be infinitely more blessed than the highest hopes 
that we draw from these great words, which are themselves 
part of the mirror in which we see darkly. 

In verse 13, Paul comes back to the theme of verse 8, and 
declares the eternity of love. ‘‘ Now’’ does not mean ‘in 
this present state,’’ but is the argumentative ‘‘ now,’’ equal to 
‘*things being so, you see,’’ or the like. Strangely enough, 
there has been twisted out of Paul’s words here a meaning 
precisely opposite to his real one. He asserts the eternal 
continuance, in the perfect state, of faith, hope, and love, not 
as regards the two former, in their present form, but in their 
essential nature. For what is the vital center of faith but 
trust? And will not that be the joy of the heavenly, as it is 
the strength of the earthly life? As long as glorified saints 
live by partaking of the infinite fulness of God in Christ, there 
will be progress in their capacity, and consequently in their 
fruition, If there is progress, there will be a field for hope 
to expatiate in. We shall leave behind knowledge, prophecy, 
learning, attainments of all sorts ; but we shall take character 
with us, and the elements which compose and produce Chris- 


\tian character, faith, hope, and love, ‘‘ stay not behind, nor in 


the grave are trod.’’ The greatest of these is love, to which 
the other two lead up, and which is the very image of God, 
and the parent of all things lovely and of good report. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
FAS 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


The Greatest Thing in any World 


T IS impossible to add beauty, or even explanation, to this 

peerless pean about love. No one could seek to paint 

the lily or gild the sunbeam. It only remains to treasure it in 
memory and practice it in life. 

This world has not been evolved on the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, if that means the swiftest, strongest, sav- 
agest, red of claw and fang. A world with such a conception 
of love in it must have had other inspirations than the suprem- 
macy of self. 

This.world’s whole development has been pitched to the 
key-note of the good of others. ‘The supreme success of 
wheat and all grains is that there may be food for the bird-life, 
man-life, and future wheat. For the continuance of bird or 
any other life there must be care and sacrifice of parent life. 
No egg is laid for the layer, but for others’ food, and nuitri- 
ment of the succeeding young till able to care for self. The 
continuance of our universe is not possible on any other prin- 
ciple than that each must care for others, 

The highest joy and glory for self is to serve others. God 
einbodies it. The law of the life of Christ was to bear others’ 
burdens. A God of love could not have created a world on 
any other principle. 

Count the peerless nobilities that ennoble the life of those 
who embody the lesson. Dignities and powers crowd in to 
crown those whose life is love. 

But, specially, love is the organ of knowledge. The con- 
ceited philosopher thinks love is kindness, It is the luminous 
road to wisdom. Why is the child helpless so long? That 
the love faculties may be matured first. In Paul’s prayer for 
the Ephesians (Eph. 3 : 19), we are to know love that passeth 
knowledge, in order to be filled with God’s varied fulnesses, 
And here (v. 11) we are to be as perfect in love as a child, in 
order to have the piercing insight of the knowledge of a full 
manhood. Of the things that abide everlastingly, the greatest 
for personal development is love, 

Points : The only way to develop love is to exercise it. The 
only way to exercise it is by service. Say to some ope 

‘* Summer for thee grant I may be, 
When summer days are flown ; 
Thy music still when whippoorwill 
And oriole are done,”’ 
University Park, Colo, 






















































































































































































































































































































































Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


UT have not love, it profiteth me nothing (v. 3). Tt is 
the motive which gives moral quality to action. Many 
deeds which look white may be really, black, because the mo- 
tive out of which they spring is black. It is a bitter day. I 
am going along the street. A little child, thinly clad and 
scantily shod, stretches out blue-cold hand beseeching me for 
help. I know the case to be a worthy one, but to the cry of 
want I refuse reply. The child is in sad stress, and must 
somehow get assistance, and pursues me beseechingly, be- 
wailingly. I am pestered by the imploration of the child. I 
do not like to have her following me. I put into the child’s 
chilled hand a half-dollar. The child thanks me, and leaves 
me. I am freed from her importunities. That gift has a 
white look outwardly, but inwardly it is very black. The 
motive whence the gift flows is not love or pity, it is the pre- 
cisest selfishness. I have simply chosen, by the expenditure 
of my half-dollar, to purchase ease for myself from her pursu- 
ing cryings. Self was the real motive of it all. Anybody can 
see that such act of seeming benevolence profits me nothing. 
In no sense can the results of a genuine kindliness be mine. 
1 think this is what the Apostle means here. He would teach 
us the high empire of motive in determining the real quality 
of our deeds. Though I have power of even angelic speech, 
and though mighty mysteries are open to me, and though I 
ostentatiously for others make utmost sacrifice, if I win it all, 
and use it all for the sake of self,—if no thought of others or 
of God, no love, starts and impels, it is all worthless reli- 
giously ; it is but homage to myself; there is nothing of Christ 
in it; looked at in deep, inner, religious way, it is all profit- 
less. Great lesson here! ‘* What thou art in the sight of 
God, that thou truly art,’’says Thomas 4 Kempis. Let me 
remember God estimates actions by their real motive. 

Love suffereth long, and is kind (v. 4). There was a Sun- 
day-school teacher—the incident is a true one—into whose 
face a rude street-boy spat, as, for love’s sake, taking him into 
her class, she was seeking to teach and help him. She said 
no word; she simply wiped her face, and, with sweet skill, 
kept on in her attempts at winning him. And at last, 
though only at last, she won him to her Lord, and saved a 
life to her Lord’s service, and a soul from ruin. That was 
love. 

Love envieth not, Envy is askance look at another because 
some pleasant thing has come to that other instead of to the 
greedy self. But love kills such mean, base passion, because 
love is regard for others. 

Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 
braggart, it is not swollen with vanity. When any one is loud 
in speech about what 4e is and does, the chief focus of whose 
conversation is the ‘‘I,’’ you may be sure that his love con- 
centrates in himself, and that is selfishness. But love delights 
in the gracious things others do, and, in kindly praise of those, 
forgets the self. 

Seeketh not its own (v. 5). I have met a beautiful parable. 
*** Dear moss,’ said the old thatch, ‘I am so old, so patched, 
so ragged, really I am quite unsightly. I wish you would 
come and cheer me up a little. You will hide my infirmities, 
and through your love and sympathy no finger of contempt 
or dislike will be pointed at me.’ ‘I come,’ said the moss. 
And it crept up and over, and in and out, till every flaw was 
hidden, and all was smooth and fair. Presently the sun shone 
out, and the old thatch looked gloriously in its golden rays. 
* How beautiful the thatch looks |’ cried one ; ‘ How beautiful 
the thatch looks!’ cried another. ‘ Ah!’ said the old thatch, 
‘rather let them say, ‘‘ How beautiful is the love of the moss, 
which spreads itself, and covers all my faults, and keeps the 
knowledge of them all to herself, by her own grace casting 
over me a beautiful garb of freshness and verdure.’’’’’ Such 
is the ministry of love. 

Zs not provoked. A real love can stand much. 
anger what water is to fire ; it quenches it. 

Taketh not account of evil. WU another injures, love does 
not immediately impute bad motives; it gladly searches for 
excuses, it will call it mistake, it will think the best of the 
injurer, rather than the worst. 

Rejoiceth with the truth (v. 6). 
whosesoever's hand, love is glad. 

Beareth all things (v. 7). Love is patient. 

Believeth all things. Love is not suspicious. There are 
some people who love themselves so tenderly that they are on 
the perpetual lookout for-affronts. But love is free, generous, 
does not carry a chip on its shoulder, is not spying out for 
fancied insults. : 

Hopeth all things, Love looks for the best in one. How 
beautiful that is in our Lord Jesus! ‘ He saw a man, named 
Matthew, sittirig at the receipt of custom.’’ Everybody else 
despised the publican Matthew, but Jesus saw the man in 
him. Jesus looked upon him with such loving, hopeful eyes 
that it became possible for the publican to become apostie and 
evangelist. 

Endurcth all things. Love is persistent. 


Love is no 


Love is to 


When the truth wins, by 
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But now abideth... love (v. 13). Heaven is but the 
bloom of love. Whatever change heaven may bring, it will 
not change love, only stimulate it. If, then, you would go 
to heaven, begin now the life of heaven, which is love. 

Philadelphia. 

KAY 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called tothe 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.] 


HERE was trouble in the church in Corinth. Jealousics 
had arisen, among church-members, over the possession 
of ‘* gifis,’’ and there was danger of a first-class church quar- 
rel over this question. To straighten matters out, the Apostle 
wrote to them as he did in the twelfth chapter (which the 
teacher should read, by all means), and then went on to the 
thirteenth chapter, which forms our lesson, In this chapter 
he contrasts the ‘gifts’? which Corinthian church-members 
coveted so earnestly with graces, and especially with the 
dominant grace of love, for which there did not seem to be 
a very urgent demand in Corinth. The trouble with the Cor- 
inthian folk was that they wished for those things which were 
not essential, but which would minister to their pride, and 
cared but little for the essential things, which would not ex- 
alt them in the eyes of others. Soto them, and through them 
to all men everywhere, Paul sets forth the truth. Look at 
what he says in detail, first as regards the non-essentials, and 
then as regards the essential. 

1. It is possible for a man to be able to speak all languages, 
both of earth and heaven, and yet to be profited by this won- 
derful ability in no way in the other world. 

2. It is possible to prophesy as charmingly as Balaam, and 
know all that is to take place in the future, and yet be in no 
way spiritually benefited thereby. 

3. It is possible to know ‘‘ all things,’’ which, of course, 
means, that it is possible to be omniscient, and yet to be lost 
at last. 

4. It is possible to be able to work miracles, as Judas prob- 
ably did, and to be able to heal the sick with a word, and yet to 
have this prove of no use to a man at the day of judgment. 

5. It is possible to give away your last cent, and to impover- 
ish yourself for others, and yet be no heir to the kingdom of 
God, 

6. It is possible to give your body to be burned as a martyr, 
and yet in no way reap any benefit from the sacrifice. 

These are very strong statements. They may lead the 
scholar to exclaim ‘‘ Well, if there is no use in knowledge, or 
in prophecy, or in miraculous power, or in beneficence, or even 
in martyrdom, what is there left to us?’’ To this the reply of 
the Apostle is clear and ringing : ‘‘ There is one.thing that is 
essential, and one alone. That is love. This it is which is the 
one needful thing in our spiritual lives.’’ And if any scholar 
should say ‘* Why, then, is faith so frequently spoken of as the 
one thing needful?’’ we reply that this faith is one that 
‘*worketh by love’’ (Gal. 5:6). 

The reason why Paul exalts love to such a position, as com- 
pared with all the other things of whieh he speaks, is because 
they do not necessarily affect character. A man may know 
more than all others combined, and yet be a scoundrel, 

Balaam and Judas both perished, and yet the one prophesied 
and the other may have worked miracles. But love affects 
character, and he who loves God and his fellowmen is born 
of God, for God is love. The two great commandments are 
to this effect; and he who perfectly obeys those needs noth- 
ing else, for he is perfect, even as God is. 


New York City. 
RCA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
pay the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet is only s estive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper i if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed-] 

The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 

jitor’s request on the first page of this paper. } : 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times ] 
First Corinthians 11 ; 2 to 16 : 24. 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
(For each member of the Bible class.] 
The remainder of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, like 
the portion considered under Lesson 7, is devoted to a variety 
of topics on which the Corinthian Christians needed sound 
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advice. It should be carefully read through, guided by the 
following outline, which continues that of last week : 
7. On the conduct and dress of women at public services 
(11: 2-16; 14: 34-36). 

8. On disorders at the Lord’s Supper, and their cure (11 ; 
17-34). 

9. On spiritual gifts (12: 1 to 14 : 40),—a test of inspiration 
12: 1-3); the source and purpose of all spiritual gifts (12 : 
4-31); the best gift (13 : 1-13) ; the test of a gift (14: 1-40). 

Io. Concerning the resurrection (15 : 1-58),—well attested 
(15 : 1-11); a belief in it vital to faith (15 : 12-34; assuring a 
victory over death (15 : 35-58). - 

11. Final injunctions (16: 1 24),—about the collection for 
the saints (16: 1-9); messages and greetings (16 : 10-24). 

Il. Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 
Outline Studies. ] 

For the references to literature, see the lesson of last week. 

1. The Conduct of Women in the Church Service. (1.) 
Which of the three reasons which Paul gives for urging that 
women should cover their heads at the church service (11 : 2- 
16) is really the decisive one? (2.) Does it apply in justifica- 
tion of our permission of greater freedom in this and similar 
matters ? 

2. Disorders at the Lord’s Supper. (3.) What custom of 
the early church opened the way for the abuse which Paul so 
sharply rebukes? (4.) What thought regarding the com- 
munion does he suggest as a cure for the abuse ? 

3. Spiritual Gifts. (§5.) What different ‘‘ gifts ’’ does Paul 
recognize as legitimate ? (12: 4-11.) Were any of these tem- 
porary? (6.) What was Paul’s position (12 : 12-31) in regard 
to their recognition? (7.) In chapter 13, does he urge that 
love includes these gifts, or surpasses them, or underlies them ? 
[Geikie: { 4. McLaren: 1. Warren: J 3. Hoyt: v. 3. 
Schauffler: last {.] (8.) Why did he regard ‘* prophesying "’ 
as superior to ‘‘ speaking with a tongue’’? (14: 1-19.) Does 
14: 39, 40, sum up his whole position ? [Riddle : v. 2.] 

4. The Resurrection. (g9.) Does Paul state too strongly in 
15 : 12-19 the importance of a belief in the resurrection of our 
Lord? (10.) Omitting what is merely illustrative and alle- 
gorical, what clear-cut statements does Paul make about the 
resurrection body ? 


[See under 


III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 


Farrar states the three main lessons of this priceless letter 
to be (1) that practical unity should exist amid divergent 
opinions ; (2) that little details can only be regulated by great 
principles ; (3) that, while we must live in contact with the 
world, we need not be of it. 
mary? 

Paul defines the true Christian life to be a life modeled 
after Christ,—manifested in a spirit of peacefulness, order, 
unselfishness, self-restraint, purity, love. 
thing ? 

When we remember that Paul found it necessary to write a 
pointed letter like this to a church with which he had labored 
nearly two years, and had been absent from less than three, 
what a model of wise, fatherly, temperate, just, comprehen- 
sive advice it offers. 


Is this a satisfying sum- 


Does he omit any- 


New Haven, Conn. 


ASA 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


(The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.] 


O DOUBT, many who have been primary-class scholars 
have memorized some of these verses ; those in inter- 
mediate classes should know them all. The construction o! 
some of the sentences, like miany psalms, form a good respon 
sive recitation, a supplementary or closing exercise for freque"| 
use, in the Revised Version, substituting the word ‘‘ love” 
for ‘* charity.’’ 

No doubt almost every teacher has read ‘* The Greates! 
Thing in the World,” by Drummond. What more can be 
said, or better said, than in those words, for an assembly ©! 
students, now published in many languages and by many pu!) 
lishing houses? The author’s edition (New York: Jame 
Pott & Co.) has the emblem of a cross wreathed with passion 
vine. It may suggest an apt design for the blackboard ; bv! 
do not let a pictured cross nor any description of the typ" il 
passion flower take one precious moment from the actus, 
not ideal, meaning of this inspired portrait of person: i 
love. 

Who was the Author ?—Not John, the disciple whom Je+"> 
loved, but Paul, called the man of faith. Many have an ideal 
of John lovely and loving, almost effeminate, and Paul sterne' 
and daring, of bolder flights of reason, using clear, cold log'<. 
lacking the tenderness of John. They mistake both the-« 
apostles. John was by nature quick, impulsive, and proposed 
to call fire from heaven upon those who would not receive his 


Master; aod Paul was the persecutor who, in after yer, 
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wrote “the love of Christ comstraineth us.’ Where did 
Paul Jearn of love? Never until he kmew Christ, whom once 
he hated. Was there a spark of love in his heart as he carried 


letters to Damascus ? Every suggestion is of’ value which will 


encourage Scripture search. Ask the scholars to read the 
letters of Paul, and mark the, frequent use of the word “‘ faith,”’ 
also the word “love,’? and expressions of it, and they will 
find how Pau felt that ‘‘ faith which worketh by love.’’ 

Paul's Love Chapter.—Paul had been writing to the Chris- 
tians in Corinth of what they ought to be and to do as mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, and added that they should 
‘‘ desire earnestly the greater gifts,’’ saying, ‘‘a still more 
excellent way show I unto you.’’ That more excellent way 
is told in this chapter. The word ‘‘ charity ”’ (employed in 
the Authorized Version) stands now for only one of the fruits 
of love, for true love to God and to man will prompt deeds 
and words of help and kindness. This chapter shows what 
love is not, or what love would not do, and, again, what love 
is and what love will do. 

To be Nothing.—The three first verses tell what it is to be 
without love. To speak in a charming voice, to sing like an 
angel, to promise or give gifts to another, if not prompted by 
love, will not count for anything with the Lord, who reads the 
heart. Dying men and women sometimes leave great fortunes 
which they can hold no longer.. They may bestow all they 
have upon the poor and suffering, and they may even be mar- 
tyrs for the sake of glory, but without love it will profit them 
nothing. Paul wrote much of faith, but he said to have all 
faith and no love is to be nothing ; for empty words and love- 
less acts are only sounding tinkling pieces of deafening, beaten 
brass, a confusing counterfeit of music. 

What Love is Not.—The negative qualities may be grouped 
in a blackboard list, to be amplified by the teacher, who, 
knowing the scholars, can wisely illustrate and adapt te cir- 
cumstance and dispositions. 





LOVE IS NOT 


Envious. Proud. 
| Vain. Selfish. 
Impatient. Petulant. * 


Suspicious of evil. 
Pleased at wrong-doing. 


1 
t 








There are many practical lessons in these definitions. Would 
your scholars copy this list, and watch every day in the coming 
week to find if they have been truly described here ? 
What Love is.—Love holds all the virtues. God is love. 
* 





pe pages “Bs 
| LOVE IS 
Long-suffering. Kind. 
| Lowly. Unselfish. 
| Forgiving. Rejoicing im truth. 
Beareth. Believeth all things. 
| Hopeth. Endureth all things. 
| 








There are’ those who say that this chapter is a picture of the 
one sinless life,—that life which was love, the life df One 
who ** pleased not himself,’’ whom we love ‘* because he first 
loved us.” Can you give examples in the life of Jesus which 
prove that he was patient, lowly, unselfish, forgiving? Can 
you mention one attribute of love which he did not show upon 
earth ? 

Why Should our Lives be Love ?—Jesus said, ‘‘ This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another.”” What did Jesus 
answer when the scribe, who was a lawyer, asked, ‘‘ Which is 
the great commandment in the law?” In what one word 
could you condense the Golden Rule? Paul wrote, “ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.’’ Jesus’ life was our example ; he 
bids us strive to measure our love for each other by his love 
for the Father and for us. ‘‘ As the Father hath lowed me, so 

have I lowed you.’? ‘‘ Love one another, as I have loved 
you.’’ There is another reason, Our happiness. depends 
on love. What would life be worth if all love should 
be taken from it? Worse than pain, or poverty, or want, to 
be unloved.” ‘* What is it that makes you so happy every 
day ?’’ was asked of a lady more than eighty years old. 
“ Because every day I try to do some kind thing for somebody 
else. I have had almost nigety years of love, and now I can 
only read and knit. I read something good to repeat to some 
one else, and knit to make things to send to the hospitals ; so 
1 am happy in doing some loving service.” As a young girl 
counted out a purse of gold pieces, her monthly income, she 
asked & poor relative sitting by, ‘‘ Do you ever wish you were 
rich?” «*] gmp rich,’’ was the quick answer, —‘“‘ rich in love, 
and that will last after you have spené all your gold.”’ 

Love is for £ver.—Many other lessons tell of future happi- 
hess after the years of dim knowledge only begun here ; but 
explain the closing verse, lest the young take the mistaken 
idea that faith and hope will cease with this life. All three 
gTaces will abide, Paul says. In the clear shining of eternal 
love faith will believe more and more, hope look farther and 
farther into everlarting joy. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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' Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor’s request on the first page of this paper.] 

LLUSTRATIVE objects suggested are a prism, a letter and 

letter roll. : 

In preparatory work review the places Paul had visited, again 
particularizing Corinth, the reasons for letter-writing, and 
something said in Paul’s letter as taught last week. Also re- 
call the story of the saved children, and that it was love that 
did it. 

Tell distinctly that Paul says love is the very best gift one 
can have. Compare it to light, talking with the class about 
the indispensability as well as invisibility of light. With the 
prism decompose the sunlight, and show all the beautiful rays 
that make or are in this white light, which we cannot see, but 
feel continually, If you have no sunlight, show the prism, 
and call upon the child’s experience for what it will do. 
Draw in wide bands, with the side of the crayon, the colors of 
the spectrum, making green a perpendicular central.line be- 
tween the O and the V of the word ‘*LOVE”’ which you 
have already dimly outlined in large letters and in a curving line. 
Give two shades of purple or yiolet to the initial letter L, and 
two of red to the terminal E, you can thus simulate the spectrum, 
and yet obtain a ray for each of the nine constituents or char- 
acteristics of love,—patience, kindness, generosity, humility, 
courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, guilelessness, and sin- 
cerity. Of course, this may be made first, and covered, but 
shown when the resolved light is mentioned. No one would 
have thought light made so many beautiful things 1 

Love is, like it, made of everything that makes us happy. 
Proceed then with short stories to illustrate the components 
of love, and write a name on each ray. Ted stayed at home 
with his sick and fretful little brother, showed him pictures, 
told him stories, played jackstraws, and was patient though 
nothing pleased the sick child. Ted loved his brother and 
was patient. Write ‘‘ patience’’ in white on the dark violet. 

Walter remembered to offer to carry cards and papers to all 
the whooping-cough members of the class. He loved his 
classmates, and was kind. Write ‘‘ kindness ’’ on the next ray. 
Use in preference, instances known to the class, and so com- 
plete the number required. 

When each ray has its characteristic marked upon it, blend 
the ends of the rays. downward and together, using the fingers, 
and then bring out clear, strong, and white, the before in- 
visible word ‘‘love.’’ All together they make love, Let the 
characteristics be repeated. Allow the children to give in- 
stances, or, even better, bring imstances next Sunday, pre- 
ferably what others have done that was generous, gentle, or 
courteous. Teach that the ‘‘ greatest, best, hardest thing is 
love.’’ * 

Teach the golden text after the Revised Version, for charity 
has a quite different meaning from love to the understanding 
of most children. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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Question Hints , 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


(The attention of all those who use these Question Hints is 
called to the Editor's request on the first page of this paper.] 


EVIEW.—On which of his missionary journeys did Paul 

visit Corinth ? On which did he write this letter? From 

what city? How does this chapter rank among the chapters 
of the Bible ? 

z. WirHovuTt Love (vs.1-3).—What is acymbal? What is 
‘*the gift of prophecy’’? What is the reference in the words, 
‘remove: mountains’’? (Matt. 17:20; 21 : 21,) and in 
‘*give my body to be burned’’? What motive besides love 
might inspire such a martyrdom? might inspire alms-giving ? 
miracle-working ? wise and eloquent speech? Why do all 
these need love, to be profitable to the doer of them ? 

3- THINKETH No EVIL (vs. 4-7).—What sort of long-suf- 
fering lacks kindness ? Why must envy be absent where love 
is present? Why-is it that a loving man will not be a con- 
ceited man? What kind of seeking one’s own does Paul 
deem unlovely ? How is it possible, in this world of evil, to 
“think no evil’’? What are some of the causes that prompt 
men to “‘ rejoice im iniquity’’? To what length will a loving 
man bear, believe, hope, and endure? How is Christ our 
example in all this? (Isa. 53: 1-12, etc.) 

4 NEVER FAILetH (vs.. 8-10).—What is meant by 
‘* prophecies’’? ‘tongues’. ? How do each pass away? 
How is it that even knowledge vanishes? Why is it that love 
and its works are permanent? When will ‘that which is per- 
fect *’ come ? : 

5. THe Greatest OF THESE (vs. 11-13).—Howis life with- 
out love a childish life? How is life with love both manly and 
childlike? Why did one ‘‘see darkly” im ancient mirrors? 
Why is it that in this world we lack direct and clear vision of 





things? How will the conditions of our next life enable us 
to see all things clearly? Why will faith, hope, love, abide 
in that life? Why is love the greatest of these? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What does eloquence need to complete it? prophecy ? 
miracle-working? alms-giving? 2. How does love bear it 
when abused ? when others are better off ? 3. What is to be 
the fate of most earthly powers? But what three things will 
abide? 5. And which is the greatest of these ? 


a 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
Joba D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

1. What acts and powers does Paul name that are profitless 
without love? 2. What are three things that love does not 
do? 3. What are three things that love does do? 4. How 
long will love endure? 5. What lesser graces will endure 
with it? 


Boston, Mass. 


ASHE 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


(The attention of all those who read these articles is called to 
the Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. ~ 


aioe HARITY ”’ (agape) ‘‘ brotherly love,’’ the keystone 

word of the whole of this chapter, is an expres- 
sion and idea unknown to the Greek moral philosophy. 
Impregnated, as it was, with the conception of virtue, excel- 
lence, friendship, patriotism, affection, whether conjugal, 
filial, or fraternal, it had nd place for the far-reaching, all- 
embracing idea expressed by Paul’s ‘‘ charity,’’ or brotherly 
love, which should comprehend, in a greater or less degree, 
the whole range of humanity. Their patriotism extended only 
to the freemen of their own nationality. It ignored the slave, 
though of the same race, color, and language. Its highest 
philanthropy reached, not to the outside barbarian, to whom 
it recognized no obligation of debt or duty. The idea was 
novel, and exclusively Christian. 

‘*THouGH I GivE MY Bopy TO BE BURNED.’’—In one 
sentence Paul sweeps away the whole of the Stoic philosophy. 
Suicide, as in the well-known case of Cato, was esteemed by 
the Stoics noble and meritorious, whilst amongst all classes 
acts of munificence, whether to the state or the poor, irre- 
spective of the motive that prompted them, were held in high- 
est honor. It is very possible that, in the expregs'on ‘‘ give 
my body to be burned,’’ the Apostle had in his mind one par- 
ticular instance. He may, very probably, have seen at Athens 
the tomb of the Indian, one of the sights of the place ;' for the 
observant visitor, who noticed the altar to ‘‘the unknown 
God,’’ was not likely to overlook the sepulcher, with the 
strange inscription, ‘* Here lies he who made himself immor- 
tal.’’ The story, as related by more than one classical author, 
is, that among the members of an embassy, sent from India to 
Augustus Cesar, and which was met by the emperor at 
Athens, a priest, whose name signifies *‘ teacher of the ascet- 
ics,’’—in other words, a Booddhist priest, —arranged a funeral 
pile, and then anointed himself, and, having kindled it in 
the presence of all, leaped smilingly upon it, declaring that he 
thus secured eternal bliss. In the speech which Josephus 
puts in the mouth of Eleazar, the leader of the Jews in their 
desperate resistance to the Romans at Massada, when urging 
them to suicide rather than surrender, he adduces the Indians 
who, when they desire a life of immortality, tell their friends 
they are about to depart, who then conduct them to the fire, 
where they die in the midst of praises, their soul being made 
pure by its separation from the body. 

‘* THrovuGH A GLAss DARKLY.’’—Not a looking-glass, such 
as we use, which was not then known, but a smooth, flat 
plate of metal, composed of copper and tin, which, when pol- 
ished, is whiter than silver, but the reflections were always 
dim, and the outline not sharply marked. Though glass was 
sometimes used, yet, as it was not quicksilvered, the reflection 
would be still more indistinct. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘¢ THE TONGUES OF MEN AND OF ANGELS.’’—For the Jew 
‘*the tongues of men’’ meant the seventy languages into 
which, according to the teaching of the rabbis, the speech of 
man was divided at the Tower of Babel. The Jews, and 
indeed all Orientals, exhibit a remarkable aptitude for the ac- 
quisition of languages. There are few things on which an 
Arab prides himself more than on the ability to speak intelli- 
gently a sentence or two in a foreign speech. ‘* The tongue 
of angels’’ meant the language, or formulas, necessary to ab- 


jure them, just as ‘‘the language of devils’’ signified the . 


forms by which they might be exorcised. 
** SounDING Brass . . . CLANGING CYMBAL.’’—This sug- 
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gests to one to-day the noisy worship of the dervishes. A 
company of these strolling devotees were wont, periodically, 
to take up their abode for a time in the vaults of the old castle 
behind our house in Tiberias, and then the night was made 
hideous by clash of cymbal and roll of drum. Their devotion, 
exhausting itself in stunning clamor, irresistibly suggested the 
gifts which, like devotion, are valueless without love. 

** Fairu, so AS TO Remove Mountains.’’—The Jews were 
accustomed to describe any teacher of surpassing genius, at 
whose word difficuities vanished and perplexities were made 
clear, as,a remover of mountains. Rabbah Bar Nachmani 
was ‘‘a rooter up of mountains,’ because he had a pier- 
cing judgment, Of Ben Azzai, whose genius shed luster on 
the schools of Tiberias, it was said that in his time there 
was no ‘‘rooter up of mountains’’ comparable with him. 
Resh Lakish is said to be buried standing upright by the 
gate of Tiberias, ready to leap forth and greet Messiah 
when he comes. Of him it was Said that he was seen in 
the schools, ‘‘as if he were plucking up mountains, and 
grinding them one upon another.’’ 

“Ir I Bestow ALL My Goops TO FEED THE Poor,’’ ETC.— 
There was much almsgiving not prompted by love, with which 
Paul, as a Jew, was familiar. The tithe was the chief form 
of almsgiving, and the motive often underlying it may be 
judged by the saying, ‘‘ He who eats food that has not been 
tithed is worthy of death.’’ After the return from Babylon, 
the authorities organized and enforced an extended system of 
almsgiving. But contributions under this arrangement were 
no’ more meritorious than our payment of the poor-rate in 
England, which is levied by local authorities. Further, the 
Oriental has ever coveted the reputation for largehearted 
liberality in treatment of the poor. A man will often go far 
to impoverish himself, if only he is sure that he will be known 
as a generous benefactor of the destitute. So highly in esteem 
is such action held, that, by both Jews and Arabs, the same 
word may be used to express either ‘‘ almsgiving ’’ or ‘‘ right- 
eousness.’’ That the Jews were alive to the distinctions in 
value of gifts is shown by the eight degrees or steps in the 
duty of charity quoted by Maimonides, which rise from that 
which is ‘‘ the gift of the hand, but not of the heart,’’ to that 
which is the most meritorious of all, the anticipation of charity 
by prevention of poverty. 


Ldgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


(The attention of all those who use these Blackboard Hints is 
called to the Editor's requect on the first page of this paper.] 


CHOOSE. 
ENVY. 
PRIDE. 
MISCONDUCT. 
SELFISHNESS. 
TEMPER. ‘ 
MEANNESS. 


LOVE. 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN ? 


THE KEYSTONE. 


LOVE. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
SPEECH. 


Trenton, N. /. 


FAITH. 
~ GIVING. 











ROY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 

**T love thy kingdom, Lord." 

‘* Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews." 
‘* How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight." 
** My Jesus, I-love thee."’ 

** Love divine, all love excelling."’ 


KSA 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


CHURCH’S character is naturally affected by the char- 
acter of the community in which it is placed. , While 
nat of the world, as not accepting the world’s standards of 


conduct and ideals of character, it yet cannot but reflect 
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both the strong and the weak points of the, political unit 
in which it finds its home. Hence the distinctive char- 
acter of the national types of Christianity in modern days. 
Hence the early and marked differences between Syrian, 
Greek, and Latin forms of Christianity, Hence also the ten- 
dency to assimilate the government of the church to that of 
the state, as was done in the adoption of the province and 
the diocese as sub-divisions of the church in Constantine’s 
day, and, in a different way, by the erection of church septs 
in the Irish Church of Patrick and Columcille. 

In Corinth the church took character from the busy, active, 
stirring life of the commercial city. That life suited Paul, 
whose temperament had the directness and unreserve of the man 
of business. He was far more at home there than among the 
time-wasting and word-splitting philosophers of Athens, where 
he made so little immediate impression. In Corinth he gath- 
ered the greatest, the most active, and also the most trouble- 
some, of his missionary churches,—most troublesome because 
the restless, active spirit of the trading community thrust itself 
inside the church in objectionable ways, led to parties, divis- 
ions, and disputes, as well as to scandals in the church’s 
administration. Especially every one wanted to be great in 
gifts, by which he might exalt himself above the rest. Paul 
points out that gifts are bestowed for the sake of the whole 
body, to bind it closer togethér. Yet he would have them 
covet the best gifts, while at the same time recognizing a still 
more excellent way,—that of graces. The three graces of the 
Christian character, and especially the love that does not ad- 
vertise itself, is never in haste, can be quiet and wait, are set 
over against the hurry and rush and noise of Corinth. And 
Corinth still has its like in the church, and we need still the 
lesson that there may be an overplus of activity even in the 
church, but never an overplus of faith, hope, or love. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


[The attention of all those who read this article is called to the 
Editor's request on the first page of this paper.) 


AVING discussed the various gifts received by the church, 
‘Paul commends those which are the greater. Tongues, 
prophecy, knowledge, faith, beneficence, self-sacrifice, are in 
turn set aside as inferior to love, and as nothing without it. 
The excellences of love are then displayed. It suffereth long, 
is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, acts 
not unseemly, is not selfish, not irritable, does not hold malice, 
is not pleased with evil but with the good, beareth, believeth, 
hopeth, endureth, never faileth. In this last regard it sur- 
passes prophecy, tongues, knowledge, which are only partial 
now, and will be superseded by that which is perfect, as the 
things of childhood are by those of manhGdod, Clear obser- 
vation and complete knowledge come. But of the greater 
gifts are faith, hope, love; and of these, the greatest among 
the greater, is love. 
— 


Added Points 

Eloquent speech, prophetic power, comprehensive knowl- 
edge, irresistible faith, leave their possessor as absolutely 
n@thing if love be lacking. 

All that is needed for a noble life among men, love furnishes 
abundantly. Note the specifications of verses 4 to 8 a, and be 
convinced, 

Man’s endowments, even those of the noblest sort, are 
fitted pre-eminently to this life, and fulfil their mission here. 
But love lives on forever. 

Perfection is coming. The partial passesaway. The dream 
of the optimist shall be realized'and surpassed. God has de- 
creed it. 

In ‘*the greatest thing in the world’’ each man should, 
with a holy ambition, aspire to share. To love, and to be 
loved, is godlike. 


Finds in Early Christian Literature * 


[L* MENZIES has edited a book of singular inter- 

est and admirable execution in the additional 
volume on The Ante-Nicene Fathers. The first half of 
the volume is made up of recent ‘‘finds,’’ all of them, 
with one exception, made between 1886 and 1892. The 
exception is the concluding parts of the Epistles of Clem- 
ens of Rome, which were published by Archbishop Bry- 
ennios in 1875. Since The Teaching of the Apostles, 
discovered in 1884, was included in the original series 


* The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Additional Volume Containing Early 
Christian Works Discovered since the Completion of the Series, and 
Selections from the Commentaries of Origen. Allan Menzies, D.D., 
=. 8vo, pp. v, 533, lexicon. New York: The Christian Literature 
sD. $e. 
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of these Fathers, it has been omitted in this volume. 
The addition to the first Epistle of Clemens suppl « 
one of the earliest of Christian prayers, and casts lig!it 
on the mode of worship. That tothe second Epistle 
proves, what was suspected, that the supposed epistle is 
a written homily. 

Of the later finds, by far the most important is the 
Diatessar6n (or, Gospel Harmony) of Tatian, now-at last 
discovered in an Arabic version, made probably from 
the Syriac original. Theodore Zahn had already recon- 
structed it from the homilies of Ephraem and Aphraates 
with as much skill as Scaliger showed in restoring the 
Chronicon of Eusebius. The Arabic text confirms Zahn’ s 
contention that Tatian used our canonical Gospels, and 
shows an even closer conformity to their text than he 
had inferred from his Syrian authorities. This is of 
great interest as proving that the four Gospels as we have 
them, and no others, were recognized as authentic in 
Syria before the middle of the second century. 

The other documents are apocryphal or apocalyptic, or 
both.» The most important is the fragment of the 
Docetic ‘Gospel according to Peter.’’ The rest are 
curious always, and several of them, notably ‘ The 
Narrative of Zosimus,’’ cast light on the ideas the early 
Christians had formed of the future life. 

The Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena is a religious 
romance similar to The Acts of Paul and Thecla, long 
known to readers. Here also Paul is the central 
figure, but the story is placed in Spain, which the Apos- 
tle was believed to have visited. 

The selection from the Commentaries of Origen re- 
pairs an omission in the text of The Anté- Nicene 
Fathers. Origen was not the first of Christian commen- 
tators, but the oldest that has been preserved. His expo- 
sitions are interesting as showing how a theologian of the 
third century, who had spoken Greek from his child- 
hood, understood his New Testament. If at some 
points Origen casts light on the subject through his ad- 
vantages of time, place, and speech, yet, in the main, 
his comments rather obscure than illuminate, through 
the presence of fantastic theories and methods. 

The volume is well printed, and the introductions 
supply the necessary information for the understanding 
of eagh document, without pedantry or exuberance. 
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The Prophets of the Christian Faith. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
Rev. Francis Brown, Rev. George Matheson, Rev. Marcus 
Dods, Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, 
Professor Adolf Harnack, Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, Rev. T. T. 
Munger, Rev. A. V. G. Allen, and Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
(12mo, pp. 241. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.) 


These papers, which formed a series in The Outlook, 
are well worthy of reproduction in book form. They 
aim &t restoring the biblical conception of the prophet, 
which was also that of early Protestant orthodoxy, includ- 
ing the Westminster divines. The prophet, these writers 
would show, is not an inspired predictor of the future, 
but a man who has been raised up of God to bear a 
message to his own age. The prophets of old were not 
isolated and scholarly thinkers, but teachers of their own 
people. Hosea, who made no predictions, is a prophet 
in the Hebrew canon ; Daniel, who made many predic- 
tions, but was not a teacher of his people, is remanded 
to the Hagiographa. In this view, the choice of char- 
acters for the present series is open to some criticism. 
Thus Clemens of Alexandria has very little of the pro- 
phetic character, yet he is taken to represent Greek theo- 
logy, to the exclusion of Athanasius and Chrysostom, wh 
had very much of it. Luther is fitly included, but Lati- 
mer and Knox are not, although either of hem come: 
closer to the Old Testament conception than any othe! 
men of modern times. Knox's use of the Prophets in 
his defense of his course as a reformer would have illus- 
trated admirably the leading purpose of the book. 
Bushnell and Maurice were both prophets, but it is their 
theological position as thinkers, rather than their truly 
prophetic work, that is dwelt upon. Harnack’s inter- 
pretation of Luther is partisan and narrow, giving ‘° 
much of the reformer as falls within Ritschlian lines. 
The papers on Isaiah, Paul, Augustine, Wesley, and 
Edwards, are more adequate. 
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A Phrase Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of R nove 
Browning. By Marie Ada Molineux, A.M., Ph.D. (8vo. PP 
xiii, 520. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $3.) 


All students of Robert Browning will feel under 
obligation to Marie Ada Molineux, for her labor 
of love in preparing A Phrase Book from the Poetic 
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August 7; 1897 
and Dramatic Works of Robert Brown- 
ing. A concordance to this great modern 
poet has not, to the writer's knowledge, 
hitherto existed, amd was, of course, a 
desideratum, here at last supplied. The 
plan embraces am alphabetical list of the 
words, nouns, adjectives, and verbs, with 
the passage quoted in which they occur, 
and an added, very full index, containing 
the significant words net found in the 
main list, and consisting mostly of com- 
pounds and words with prefixes. Miss 
Molineux has done her work thoroughly 
and well, and hereafter any reference to 
Browning's poetry will be made. easy, 
and the enjoyment of him facilitated. 
The publishers have offered Miss Molin- 
cux’s phrase-book in a form which is a 
model for its purposes : solidly handsome, 
handy, clearly printed on excellent paper, 
with margins wide enough for notes. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Professor Henry Drum- 

Bi graphy of Henry mond’ s biography hain 
ae preparation by Profes- 
sor George Adam Smith of Glasgow. 
Those wha possess letters or other mate- 








rials which may be useful te the biographer, 
are asked te communicate with Professor | 


Smith. 
B.. 





The death of Mrs. Mar- | 
garet Oliphant deprives 
Scottish literature of its senior representa- | 
tive and its most prolific author. 


Margaret Oliphant 


City (1880), rise to the first rank m ima- 


ginative literature, very few of them fall | 
below a certain high level of veracity in| 


portraiture and thoroughness in execution. 


It was her six Carlingford stories (1863- | 
76) which first gave her an assured place | 


in literature, exhibiting an acquaintance 
with the finer shades of English feeling 
which is surprising in aScotchwoman. But 
her Scotch stories exceed these in homely 
interest, and exhibit the striking phases 
of the country’s religious life. A Son of 
the Soil (1866) shows the struggles of the 


The Minister’ s Wife (1869) gives a picture 


restoration of miraculous gifts in Edward 
Irving’s time. ‘The long series of her 
biographical works begins with that of 
Edward Irving (1862), and embraces 
hooks enough to have filled up the time 
of any ordinary writer. All are good ; 
that of Francis of Assisi (1871) is consid- 


, ville is situated on the ‘beautiful Lake 
| Memphramagog. and nestles among the 
| hills, and is surrounded by mighty moun- 
| tains, —Owl’s Head rises four thousand | 
| feet above the sea level on the one hand, 

and Oxford forty-five hundred feet on the | 
| other. 
young clergyman with parochial traditions ; | 
| did nearly fifty of the Sunday-school | 
of the excitement attending the supposed | teachers of the province meet, and every | 
| voice unites in testifying to the helpful-| 
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Mrs. Booth’s Work for 
Young Men 


cn parigouinee is of this life, as well as 
of the next. The Volunteers of 
America do a work for the present helping 
and uplifting of those whom they reach, 
and they ask for the help of ail their 
Christian brethren in this, in so far as it 
can be given. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth is very anxious 
to place in the employ of good Christian 
people some of the young men in whom | 
she is interested, whose lives she has | 
watched, and whom she can recommend | 
as earnestly trying to live good Christian 





| lives. She wishes to place them with 


those to whom she can write frankly con- | 
cerning them, and with a knowledge that 
their past will be considered a matter of con- 
fidence known only to her, their employer, 
and themselves. Having watched their 
lives and passed them through her Home, | 
she is in a position to know something of | 
them, and iscertain that they will serve well | 


and faithfully those who will employ them 
and trusf them. She is especially anxious | 
to hear from farmers who want farm hands, | 
or men to look after stable work and | 
horses. She is sometimes in a position 
to recommend young men who are paint- 


ers, carpenters, gardeners, or capable of | 


-| taking the position of general handy-man 


around thehouse. Skilled mechanics and 
ordinary laborers are constantly on her | 
list awaiting situations. All communica- 


It is | tions concerning work should be addressed | 
is 
forty-seven years since she published her | 
Merkland anonymously, ahd she has pro-/ 
duced novels at the rate of nearly two a| 
year ever since. While none of her! 
stories, unless, perhaps, A Beleaguered 


to Mrs. Ballington Booth, 34 Union | 
square, New York City. 
CAD 
Quebec Summer School for 
Sunday-School Teachers 


HE summer school for Sunday-school 
teachers which met at Georgeville, 
Province of Quebec, july 10-26, proved to 
_ be an unqualified success. 
mer'’’ school in the truest sense. 


It was a ‘‘ sum- 
George- 


Amidst such surroundings for two weeks | 


ness of the work. Three hours and a) 


| half per day were given to the study of 
| subjects helpful to the teacher. 
| this, an occasional evening meeting was | 


Besides | 


‘held. Several delightful evenings were | 


| spent in rowboats on the lake, and at 


ered by some the best, and that of Sheri-/ dusk the boats were fastened together, 


dan (1883) the least adequate, No sat- 
isfactery biography of an Irishman has 


and the hills echoed back the music of 
| united song. The half-hundred teachers 


of the Life of Paul’’ occupied four hours, 


| has been mar 


and was conducted by F. W. Kelley, 
Ph. D., of Montreal, a member of the 
Provincial Executive Committee, and a 
prince of teachers. These lectures were 
very much enjoyed by all Besides the 
above. several model classes were taught, 
and were followed by conferences on the 
teaching work. 

It is probable that the provincial con- 
vention of 1898 will be held in August at 
Georgeville. The convention will be 
immediately followed by a two weeks’ 
summer schook. A hearty invitation, is 
extended to Sunday-school teachers, not 
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only of the Province of Quebec, but also 
to those of other provinces and states. 
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| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
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make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


never guaranteed to any advertisement of Less | 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 


tiser contracts for a posttion on the last page. For 


all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, om orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All.advertisements are 
subject to approval as te character, wording, and 
display. 
subscription list at any time. 

scription, see fourteenth page. 


For Terms of Sub- 


For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- | 
Dr. J. Fourness-Brice, of S. S. ** Teu- | 
“I have prescribed it im my | 
practice among the passengers traveling to and | 

om Europe, in this steamer, and the result | 


phate. 
tonic,’’ says : 


has satisfied me that, if taken in time, it will, 
in a gr@it many cases, prevent seasickness.’” 


Special Notices 
A Third of = Century.—The opening of the Fall 
term of Peirce School the first Monday é September | 


inaugurate the 33d year of this celebrat usiness 
school. It is gratifying to note that the year just closi 

fed by the same success that has attended 

Sa pemese years. The same devotion to the interests 


students, the same thorough training im business | 


methods, the same es ly in scholarship, are prom- 
ised for the future. handsome Year Book of the 
school contains detailed information as to the courses 
of the sc etc., and also verbatim reports of the last 


Graduation Day Exercises, presided over by Mavor | 
Charles F. Warwic mn. Thiee- 


. Warwick. The speakers were Hon. 
dore Roosevelt and Dr. A. J. Palmer. A copy should 
be im the hands of every person interested im educational 
matters. 
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These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible ye 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations, 


accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the | 
They are ast piesures so much | 
Holy 


students of the Bible. 
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York Observer. 


Word.” —New 
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West Virginia, at Parkersburg . 

International Executive Com- 
mittee, at Chautauqua : 

Missouri, at St. Louis. . 

North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 


. August 5, 6 


August 24-26 


Colorada @ Ra cies ae? 
olorado, at Fort Collins . . to Sept. 2 
Massachusetts, at Fitehburg r : 
Maine, at Bangor. _. . . 






October 12-14 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at St. John. . . October 19-21 






| was taken that there should be recreation 
| as well as study. 

| The morning half-hours of devotion 
will long be remembered. The spiritual 
| side of the work was emphasized. 

| According to program, five hours’ were 
| spent in Old Testament history, and nine 
| 


| agement were led by E. P. St. John, of the 
| hours were given to the study of pedagogi- 
| cal subjects, such as ‘‘ The Principles of 
| Teaching,’ ‘‘The Art of IIlustrating,"’ 


Work,"’ ‘‘ Reviews and Previews.’’ These 
| were led by the general secretary of the 
province, G. H. Archibald. A * Study 


conferences on child study and class man- | 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter,”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for cither old or new subscribers. 
“hese rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year $1.50 
One eaaee hve years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplicd with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies :n a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate Ss. 

The need gag club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 





papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
Spee get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
sin the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac 
Clue at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into 
or more copies each, if desired. z 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


smaller packages of five 


ae ¥ itions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and thé rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. f 
hools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be weeps. 
Change of Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
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a year, can haye the address changed at any time with- | 


out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to changn is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
, at the rate of three cents per week. 
peapeere asking to have the direction of a paper 


both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some oth - 
son than the one who sent pe previous subsc 4 
such n will oblige the pablishers by stating thatthe 
club he oppeere for takes the place of the one formed 

ar ed ° 

de paper will not be sent to any subscriber 
the-time paid for, unless by 5 request. ‘The papers 
for'a club will invariably be discontinued at. the expira- 
tien of te subscription, Renewals should therefore be 
ca 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To mi s and i i 

for one or more copies, 


nion at 


, 





6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orina 
ne ¢ to one adress, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 


of the | 


| can there be imagined a worse combina- 


| 








| to be to use most unusual phrases, as far 


| gest that any profession should be at- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Form and Substance 


(From an article on ‘‘ The Act of Teaching” by Profes- 
sor John M. Coulter, in the University Record.] 
HE act of teaching . . . is quite in- 
dependent of the subject-matter and 
has no reference to the equipment of the 
school in material things.’ It concerns 
simply the contact of teacher and pupil in 
the act of teaching. Perhaps the most 
difficult work of. the teacher is to appreci- 
ate the exact mental condition of the 
pupil in reference to any subject. Unless 
there is complete adaptation in this re- 
gard the contact is a failure, leading to 
mutual disgust and distrust. It has been 
my good fortune to witness a large amount 
of teaching in all grades, and the impres- 
sion left upon me has been one of aston- 
ishing lack of simplicity and directness in 
the presentation of subjects, resulting in 





utter confusion. 

My own conclusion has been that this 
indicates either ignorance of the subject, 
or lack of teaching ability, or a wooden 


| application of some pedagogical refine- 


ment which has been learned somewhere, 
and which is either not worth applying in 
any case or is wofully misplaced. Hardly 


| 
| 


tion than wooden teaching by one igno- 
rant of the subject. In a great mass of 
teaching, instead of using clear expression 
and a direct presentation, the effort seems 


from an ordinary vocabulary as possible, 
and to approach the ‘subject in such a 
devious way that its significance is in 
danger of being missed. The philosophy 
of teaching is well enough as a back- 
ground, but philosophical teaching is usu- 
ally out of place. To inject the abstrac- 
tions and phrase-making of normal train- 
ing into the schoolroom is to dismiss 
clearness and all intellectual contact with 
pupils. 

This is no criticism of pedagogical 
training, for I would be the last to sug- 





| tempted without professional training, but | 
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it is a criticism of those teachers who do 
not know how to apply their training, and 
follow what they regard to be rules; rather | 


factor in this result is the fact that far too | 
many teachers have learned the form of 
teaching merely, and have 


Probably the greatest | 


strangely | and useless. 


neglected to gain some knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught. With them 
it is form without substance, and what 
else are they equipped to do but to go 
slavishly through the motions of teaching ? 
There is no flexibility, no power of adap- 
tation, no ability to depart from a fixed 
routine, and hence no adjustment to the 


| very diverse mental conditions they must 


meet and are expected to stimulate. 

Necessary flexibility in method is im- 
possible without a broad grasp of the sub- 
ject to be presented. It should be un- 
necessary soberly to state that methods of 
presentation amount to nothing without 
something to present, but the schools 
seem to need the statement. The amount 
of meaningless drudgery that this sense- 
less formalism has forced upon pupils has 
long been recognized by parents, whose 
indignation occasionally breaks out in 
condemnation of the schools as places 
where method has run to seed.* It is very 
fortunate that the human mind is so tough 
a structure that it will develop in spite of 
teachers, and all of our educational ex- 
periments have not succeeded in sensibly 
stunting it. 

I have about concluded that the great 
problem in the act of teaching is not how 
to impart instruction, but how to oppose 
the fewest obstacles to mental develop- 
ment. The human mind has a mighty 
way of overcoming obstacles, but, as 
teachers, we have no right to attempt to 
make them insurmountable. I have 
almost cried out in indignation when wit- 
nessing some pupil whose quick mind has 
discovered short cuts to results, ruthlessly 
forced upon the procrustean bed of method 
by some teacher who knows only one way. 
It isssuch things that bring the profession 
into deserved contempt, as one that has 
not yet emerged from blind empiricism. 

The necessary combination of knowl- 
edge of the subject with knowledge of 
methods needs further emphasis and ap- 
plication. It is often supposed that the 
lower the grade or the more elementary 
the subject, the less the need of a knowl- 
edge of the subject on the part-of the 
teacher. There can be no greater mistake 
if successful teaching is the end in view. 
In no part of educational work is flexibil- 
ity in presentation and in material so 
necessary as at its very beginning. Truth 
is many sided, and it is always a question 
as to which side shall be presented. The 
teacher who only knows one side is hope- 
lessly lost, and hence becomes dogmatic 
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Drowsietown 


[From “ White Rose and Red,” by 
Robert Williams Buchanan.] 


H, SO drowsy! In a daze 
Sweating ‘mid the golden haze, 
With its smithy like an eye 
Glaring bloodshot at the sky, 
And its one white row of street, 
Carpeted so green and sweet, 
And the loungers smoking still 
Over gate and window-sifl ; 
Nothing coming, nothing going, 
custs grating, one cock crowing, 
ew things moving up or down, 
All things drowsy—Drowsietown ! 


Through the fields with sleepy gleam, 
Drowsy, drowsy, steals the stream, 
Touching with its azure arms 
Upland fields and peaceful farms, 
Gliding with a twilight tide 

Where the dark elms shade its side ; 
Twining, pausing, sweet and bright, 
Where the lilies sail so white ; 
Winding in its sedgy hair 
Meadow-sweet and iris fair ; 
Humming as it hies along 
Monotones of sleepy song ; 

Deep and dimpled, bright nut-brown, 
Flowing into Drowsietown. 


Far as eye can see, around, 
Upland fields and farms are found, 
Floating prosperous and fair 

In the mellow misty air : 
Apple-orchards, blossoms blowing 
Up above,—and clover growing 
Red and scented round the knees 
Of the old moss-silvered trees. 
Hark! with drowsy deep refrain, 
In the distance rolls a wain ; 

As its dull sound strikes the ear, 
Other kindred sounds grow clear— 
Drowsy all—the soft breeze blowing, 
Locusts grating, one cock crowing, 
Cries like voices in a dream 

Far away amid the gleam, 

Then the wagons rumbling down 
Through the lanes to Drowsietown. 


Drowsy? Yea !—but idle ? 
Slowly, surely, night and day, 
Humming low, well greased with oil, 
Turns the wheel of human toil. 
Here no grating, gruesome cry 

Of spasmodic industry ; 

No rude clamor, mad and mean, 

Of a horrible machine ! 

Strong, re peaceful, surely roll’ d, 
Winds the wheel what whirls the gold. 
Year by year the rich, rare land 
Yields its stores to human hand— 
Year by year the stream makes fat 
Every field and meadow-flat— 

Year by year the orchards fair 
Gather glory from the air, 

Redden, ripen, freshly fed, 

Their bright balls of golden red. 
Thus most prosperous and strong, 
Flows the stream of life along 

Six slow days! wains come and go, 
Wheat-fields ripen, squashes grow, 
Cattle browse on hill and dale, 

Milk foams sweetly in the pail, 

Six days ; on the seventh day 

Toil's low murmur dies away— 

All is husht save drowsy din 

Of the wagons rolling in, 

Drawn amid the pienteous meads 
By small, fat, and sleepy steeds. 
Folk with faces fresh as fruit 

Sit therein or trudge afoot, 

Brightly drest for all to see, 

In their seventh-day finery : 

Farmers in their breeches tight, 
Snowy ctiffs and buckles bright ; 
Ancient dames and matrons staid 

In their silk and flowered brocade, 
Prim and tall, with soft brows knitted, 
Silken aprons, and hands mitted ; 
Haggard women, dark of face, 

Of the old lost Indian race ; 
Maidens happy-eyed and fair, 

With bright ribbons in their hair, 
Trip along, with eyes cast down, 
Through the streets of Drowsietown. 


Nay ! 


Drowsie in the summer day 

In the meeting-house sit they : 

‘Mid the high-back'd pews they doze, 
Like bright garden flowers in rows ; 
And old Parson Pendon; big 

In his gown and silver'd wig, 
Drones above in periods fine 
Sermons like old flavor’ d wine— 
Crusted well with ketping long 

In the darkness, and not strong. 

Oh ! so drowsily he drones 

In his rich and sleepy tones, ; 

While the great door, swinging wide, 
Shows the bright green street outside, 
And the shadows as they pass 

On the golden sunlit grass. 

Then the mellow organ blows, 

And the sleepy music flows, 

And the folks their voices raise 

In old unctuous hymns of praise, 

Fit to reach some ancient god 

Half asleep with drowsy nod: 

Deep and lazy, clear and low, 

Doth the oily organ grow ! 

Then with sudden golden cease 
Comes a silence and a peace ; 

Then a murmur, all alive, 

As of bees within a hive ; 

And they swarm with quiet feet 

Out into the sunny street: 











ere, at serge ar and gate, 
De the steeds and wagons wait. 


wn in groups, the talk, 
Shaking hands before they walk ; 
Maids and lovers steal away, 
Smiling, hand in hand, te stray 
By the river, and to say 
Drowsy love im the old way— 
Till the sleepy sun shines down 
On the roofs of Drowsietown. 


he great marsh, far beyond 

joel oa waar 3 lies the pond, 
Gleaming like a silver shield : 
In the midst of wood and field ; 
There on somber days you see 

nglers old, in reverie, — 
tT ing feebly morn to night 
For the pickerel so bright. 
From the woods of beech and fir, 
Dull blows of the weodeutter 
Faintly sound ; and haply, too, 
Comes the cat-owl's wild ‘‘tuhoo"’! 
Drown 'd by distanee, dull and deep, 
Like a dark sound heard ir sleep ;— 
And a cock may answer, down 
In the depths of Drowsietown. 


Such is Drowsietown,—but may ! 
Was, not is, my song should say— 
Such was summer long 

slow. 


In this town so slee 
Change has come - wood and dale 


Runs the demon of the rail, 
And the Drowsietown of yore 
Is not drowsy amy more f 


Yo 


The Hermit of the Antrim 
Caves 


[The Rev. J. H. Bernard, in The Sunday Magazine.} 


E WAS a real hermit, there was no 
doubt about it. At Teast, so said 
the fisher-folk, who were the only 

people that could get speech of him ; and 
though honest John probably did net 
know what-a hermit meant im the old days 
of legends, when hermitages were as com- 
mon as palaces, and a hermit was a famil- 
iar figure on life's stage, still the name 
fitted well enough. Here was a man who 
had deliberately cut himself off from the 
society of his fellows, from, all the little 


habits. which make hfe pleasant, even |- 


tolerable,—-whose companions were the 
wild sea-birds, whese couch was the rock, 
whose food consisted of a few roots, who 





never had any money, —stranger still, who 
did not want it,—who would not enter a 
civilized dwelling, who spent his days in 
reading and his nights m prayer. And 
this was in the nimeteenth century, and in 
this highly civilized country of ours, where 
we have learned for the most part to suit 
our habits to our company, or, as scien- 
tific gentlemen put it, to adapt ourselves 


to our environment, with such facile readi- | 


ness that there is as little originality left 
iN us as is consistent with our heritage of 
manhood. It is a fine thing, no dowbt, 
to have learned that none of us ought to 
live to himself. The world is better, since 


the obligations of social life have received | 
a religious samction. - Seciety could not | 


develop itself were it not possessed of 


members. A race of hermits would only 
last for one generation, of course. 
in solitude is the world’s discipline best 


endured, and the hopes of a higher destiny | 


beyond most firmly grasped. And yet 
one cannot help feeling a kind of respect 
for a man who has courage and- faith 
enough to try to live his true life, as it 
seems to him, by himself, without taking 
counsel of any save his Maker. 

| have told you where he lived, for I 
have called him the Hermit of the Antrim 
Caves. It is a grand, wild coast, that 
coast of Antrim, and fall of surprises. 
The traveler, as he rests on the sward, 


lough, wooded down to the water’ s edge, 
~ hardly persuade himself that a few 
tundred yards farther on he will come to 
“+ sea breaking against their base, and 
the tide racing round Fair Head in the 


érim channel between Rathlin and the | 


mainland. Then there is another break 
in the cliffs, and a river finds its way 
through the 


sand and white chalk cliffs alternately for 


miles, and then begin the grea 

t black col- 
amie of to which are like sentinels 
set on the 


such wa t : 
Greenland ' Nothing between you and 


The : : 
here are vestiges of mines at one point. 





| this his home for a while, but he prefers | 
| the caves; God made them, the mines 
| are man’s risky handiwork. 


Not | 


looking out on the beautiful bay of Mur- | 


beat cliffs, five hundred feet sheer, with | 


sand-hills to the sea, and a| 
ttle town has grown up by its side ; then | 


northern shores to k 
the invading sea. And oa ny Spon 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY | 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL 


SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mis. Slos- 


son’s exquisite New England stories. 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 


thy, and artlessly ready in 


“ Fishin’ 


heroic self-sacrifice. To 


know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 


and the uplifting power of 


an unselfish purpose. 


The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
‘The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 


thousand copies of it were 
publishers. It is bound in 


circulated by its former 
fine cloth, with frontis- 


piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 


sellers, or will be mailed 


to any address for 


| going into the wilderness. 
| mad** is, to be sure, the natural comment. 
| And it may be true enough. 
| 





attested facts about him, that he always 
carries with him a prayer-book and two 
or three Bibles, one of which is in the 
Douay Version, edited for the use of Eng- 
lish - speaking Roman Catholics. And 
when he has got accustomed to the people 


| of a district, he will unbend so far as to 
| read aloud to them in an hour of leisure, 
| as they wait for the turn of the tide or the 
| abatement of the storm. 


‘*Does he preach to you?’’ I said to 
my friend John. 

‘No,’ was the answer; ‘‘he never 
preaches, only reads the Scripture as long 


| as the lads will listen to him, or whiles a 


bit from the prayer-Douok."’ 
And I felt that he was wiser in his gen- 


| eration than many of the preachers who 


spend their strength in paraphrasing, and 
so weakening, the great words of the New 
Testament. 

It is a curious, sad story. One would 
like to know what was the cause of this 
‘©The man is 


He has 
probably met with some great shock, some 
sudden bereavement, or done battle with 
some too strong spiritual adversary, and 
his reason has failed to retain its balance. 


| It would be absurd to think else. Ecce 


in deserto has never been a safe indication 
of a prophet. No prophet is our poor 
hermit, only a half-witted schoolmaster, 
as much afraid of other men as they are 
of him, with his gaunt features and his 
shabby mien. And yet one would like to 
be present at. these Bible readings in the 
caves of the Antrim coast, with no com- 


| ment save the roar of the breakers upon 





30 cents 


the publishers paying the 


postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co.~ 
$033 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Legend has it that a mining-village was 
once built here, but it has vanished. | 





The canny fish-wives have | 
made fuel of the wooden supports of the | 


corridors, and one feels now and then, | 
| when inside, a creepy sensation, as if the | 


whole mountain were going to collapse 
without warning. Our anchorite made | 





Along the wild stretch of coast-line, that 
I have tried to describe in a word or two, 
he lived for ten years and more. For all | 
I can tell, he may be living there yet. | 


se | Locally, ne is known as ‘‘ The man of the | 
some principle of cohesion among its | 


cove." The story of the fishermen is that 
he was formerly a schoolmaster, ‘a 
learned man,’’ ‘‘ real clever,’’ and it is 
his book-learning that seems chiefly to | 
have impressed them with a sense of his 
dignity. His habit was to sleep in some | 
cavern or cleft in the rocks, of which there | 
is no lack im that rugged and splendid | 
region, as long as his lair was undiscov- | 
ered by the curious. 


months after, twenty or thirty miles off, 
when he had found another resting-place. 
Once he came upon a cask which had 


been thrown up on the beach by the At- | 


lantic waves, and this formed the most 
luxurious’ bed that he has known for years. 
‘* He used to curl himself up in it, and 
go to sleep quite comfortable,"’ said my 
informant. But he is no Diogenes, save 


to me to be alive still) are gentle, and his 
gaze wistful, as if he would fain be at 
peace with everyman. ‘* Wonderful con- 
tented he looks,’’ I was told. 
‘« What does he eai?"* 
| ** Potatoes, chiefly.’” 
| ‘¢ But how does he get them ?’’ 
“Oh! whiles people give them to 
_him,’’ for the fishermen of the north are 
a kindly race. It seemed, however, on 
pressing the inquiry, that the source of his 
} potato supply was a mystery not fully un- 
derstood. 


|“ Did you ever give him anything ?"’ 





for his tub. His manners (I must speak | 
of him im the present tense, for he seems | 





‘« Aye, I gave him half my dinner once, 
when | came on him on the beach, but he 


| There is a disused mine going under the’| jist threw it into the sea."’ 
| rock for three miles, it is said.~ I did not 
| go so far. 


It would appear that the dignity of 
Diogenes (for he did act like Diogenes on 
that occasion) was tried by the too osten- 
tatious generosity of a stranger. 

‘And does he never beg ?’’ 

‘No, sir; except that he comes now 
and again to ask for a match to light his 
fire.”’ 

Come, I said to myself, here is a touch 
of humanity at last ; the creature has a 
fire. 


lit but rarely, and then for the purpose 
of boiling the potatoes of charity. Among 
his few possessions are an old sack and 
a tin can or pot, black with the smoke of 
much cookimg. He has one habit which 
gives him his distinctive place among her- 
mits ; he washes his rags diligently, per- 
haps with a reminiscence of more luxu- 
rious days. Indeed, this habit once got him 
into serious trouble. 
ily understand that there are difficulties 
in conducting one’s laundry operations 


Then he would dis- | with decorum im the open air when one has 
appear, and be heard of again, weeks or | 


no change of linen ; and the guardians of 
public propriety, the ruthless constabu- 
| larymen, swept down upon him one fine 
morning, when engaged.in this business, 
and hauled him before the magistrates. 
These gentlemen, however, wisely enough, 
| decided that, if to be a hermit did not 
| bring a man within the reach of the law, 
to be a clean hermit did not constitute a 
distinct offense, and they Iet him go, though 
it is said that he was warned that he must 
not do it again. 
Our solitary is reported to have made a 
| vow never to enter a house, and accord- 
| ingly, in his quest after lucifer matches, 


| himself to beg, he never gets beyond the 


threshold of the cotters’ doors. Nor does 
| he “ attend "’ any place of worship. 
| is darkly spoken of by the sturdy Puritans 
|of the Northern Sea as having been a 
‘* Papist’’ in the days of his youth, but 
| now he does not conform to the observ- 
|aneces of any Christian body. He is, 
| nevertheless, a diligent student of Scrip- 
jture. It seems to be one of the best 


But it appeared on further inquiry | 
that the poor fire was of gathered sticks, | 


The reader will read- | 


| the only article for which he can bring | 


He | 


the rocks, and the wailing of the storm- 
| wind. Darkness is upon the deep, but 
still, as of old; a divine spirit moves upon 
the waters’ face, and the divine voice has 
still the power to bid the light shine. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 
“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 


reolf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doos.:"t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
States thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 

Its uso saves many weary hours of toil in houre- 

le No. 32. 
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PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 


THREE FULL COURSES 
Business, 


Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English 


Call or send for Year-Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
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Formerly School Christian Workers 
Springfield, Mass. 

A band of Student Volunteers recently investigated 
and decided upon this institution. i 
day-school man says: “*A few more years of such careful 
management, and it will become recognized everywhere 
asanecessity. It represents a great and practical idea.” 
Three distinct courses in each of the departments,— 
Bible-school and Missionary. Open to men and women 
of recognized ability and consecration. Fall term opens 
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Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seventeen 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other colleges. 

Miss CHARLOTTE BSONANT, } ie 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principals. 


East Greenwich Academy 
Founded r8oz. Both sexes. Gn Narragansett Bay. 
sousers, Electric light. Elegant new dining-hall. 
endowed. Twelve courses. ember 13. Iilus- 
trated catalog. F. D. Braxesiex, D.D., Principal, 

st Greenwich, R. 1. 


DAVIS MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Winston, North Carolina. Prepares for 
any College or University, or gives com- 
plete business col course. No boy 
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WEST Walnut Street Seminary for Young Ladies. 
31st year opens Sept. 29. Collegiate, eclectic, and 
ratory. Modern languages, music, art, elocution. 

fes, Renncca C. Dicxson Lona, Principal, successor 
to Mrs. Henrictta Kutz, 2o¢5 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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(Second Edition) 
, Prepared by C. E. ARNOLD, A.M. 
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HE routes followed and places visited by Paulin his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 


outline maps. 


Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 


work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 


The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
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The Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


** Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries the lines of the journeyings of the 

at apostle. ... Separate maps delineate 
the three great journeys of the Apostle 
and his final voyage to Rome, and in the 
use of these maps the student will find that 
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outlines of the life of the great apostle to the 
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Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid-to the study of the Acts 
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“Arnold’s ‘Chart of Paul’s Journey- 
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others whom he has cured. I have confidence 
in his treatment.” 
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